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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Rest ess unsettlement is the characteristic of the day,—an un- 
easy dissatisfaction at what is, mingled with hopeful if solicitous 
glances at future, which plays nearly as large apart in the news 
of the week as the past or the present. 

Bloodshed again appears in Ireland, under an aggravated form 
of “croplifting”; tenants and landlords still fighting for the 
soil’s produce. There is nothing xew in this, nor in any other 
event of Irish life this week,—the turbulent electioneering at 
Cork ; the resignation of Mr. Darley Hall because Lord Roden 
and the brothers Beers have been dismissed from the magistracy ; 
the truckling of the Nation to the priesthood that it formerly 
contemned; or the report that the Orangemen contemplated a 
terrible demonstration on the 5th of November, to satiate the pas- 
sions mortified in the Dolly's Brae affair and its sequel. Touching 
this last threat, the counsel of the Newry Examiner is not quite ir- 
rational, though characteristically warm—“ Out with the cannon! 
let there be impartial discharges of grape-shot and cannister for 
the Orange and Riband rascals who would dare to trifle with the 
public peace.” And in the midst of this social, moral, and intel- 
lectual disorganization, the Irish mind is charmed by hopeful 
dreams of immense benefit through the newly-completed Shan- 
non navigation from the Atlantic to “the important town of 
Boyle.’ 

In Great Britain we have had meetings of the kinds at present 
in vogue,—Protectionist meetings, with indications of a hanker- 
ing after some beneticent policy not yet defined ; Post-office Sun- 
day meetings, to keep up delusion, and promote petitions from 
country postmasters for Sabbath relief; Financial Reform meet- 
ings, where Sir Joshua Walmsley fraternizes with the ex-leader 
of the Chartists, Mr. Feargus O'Connor. One of these meetings 
befel at Aberdeen, just after Sir Robert Peel’s public entertain- 
ment in that town. 

The most notable meeting, however, has been at the Mansion- 
house, to collect support for the cosmopolitan exposition of arts 
in 1851 ; support which was promised unanimously and cordially. 
By the by, how will Ireland consent to accept the Saxon invitation ? 
ought she not at once to agitate fora domestic exposition of pro- 
ducts exclusively Irish? Such an exposition might be instructive : 
the contrast might teach Ireland what she cannot do. But there 
is no fear that the Irish will stay away from Hyde Park : the vast 
industrial feast will be too attractive and too amusing for Irish 
taste to resist it. 

The City has been anticipatively busied about several future 
transactions of its own,—a meeting to thank Providence for re- 
lieving the land of pestilence, and to put that gratitude into the 
substantial form of a vigorous effort to increase the health of the 
poor by improving their dwellings; an improved supply of water 








have been vanquished by our contemporary ; though we have no 
objection to his thinking so. Indeed, we have been unconscious 
of any combat. The Morning Chronicle initiates a very wide 
and professedly a very searching inquiry into the condition of the 
people, throughout the country; and, so far from prejudging 
the result, the journalist avows that he shall await the collec- 
tion of evidence before drawing his own conclusions. All these 
traits, and many more, we take as symptoms of the feeling that 
there is “ something to be done”—some new course of public 
activity not yet initiated, which is to engage much zeal and in- 
telligence. 





Austria, throwing off the mask, stands confessed in her old 
tyrannous cruelty, her old inexorable meanness. Count Louis 
Batthyani has been made to suffer a penal death at Pesth; and 
at Arad several military leaders have been slaughtered, for the 
most part by the rope. The charge was high treason, All were 
condemned to death by hanging, and the sentence was only com- 
muted to death by fire-arms in the case of a favoured few. 

Count Louis Batthyani differed from some other Hungarian 
leaders in his strict adherence to the old constitution: by the 
constitution he stood against Imperial encroachment; by it he 
stood against Republican encroachment. He had taken no lead 
in the war; he was first seized while endeavouring to negotiate 
a reconciliation; he had been tried by a military commission, and 
acquitted; he sought no refuge in flight, was again seized by 
order of Haynau, and condemned to be hanged. He had chal- 
lenged a trial according to the constitution of his country; he 
now attempted to avoid the illegal penalty, by suicide; but fail- 
ing, he was led out to perish by military death. 

There can be no doubt that this act violates the letter of the 





will be the topic of another meeting; and Mr. Simon, the City | 
Medical Officer, has sketched a future report on these and some | 


cognate matters. The effort to improve the dwellings of the poor 
van scarcely be fruitless; since the societies specially established 
with that object have shown how much may be done profitably to 
landlords and builders; and the experience of Nottingham proves 


the same, with the further benefit derived from a free supply of | 


‘water. It would be well if the representatives and advocates of 
different plans could combine to promote the common object. 


pective feelings. The Times has long busied itself about sana- 
sory improvements, and the removal of those nuisances which 
~ are the boasted results of owr competitive system”! The Morn- 
ing Post proclaims that it has beaten the political economists all 
and sundry; and challenges its vanquished antagonists, the 
Spectator incladed, to speak out, and admit the fact, in order to 
tue formal restoration of Protection next session. We do speak 
out whatever occurs to us; but it bas not occurred to us that we 


law, as it violates all civilized usage and all dictates of humanity 
and sound policy. Count Louis Bathyani was not, 7 speak- 
| ing, a prisoner of war; even if he had been, he might have 
| pleaded a previous acquittal for his conduct during the war; but 
the charge against him, that of having infringed the Pragmatic 
Sanction by exceeding his duty as a Minister, was manifestly 
| not one for a military tribunal. The conduct of the Austrian 
Government therefore is anarchical: it violates constitutional 
| law and natural justice, and ought to rouse the nations in defence 
| of orderand justice. Austria rests on the combination of crowned 
heads and armies to enforce her will by such instruments as Hay- 
nau: her conduct is of a kind to strike despair into the timid, to 
| rouse a fixed hatred in the bold. The Hungarians are not likel 
| to forget it. A fortiori, it shows what would have been done wit 
| Kossuth had he been surrendered ; it justities Bem in taking re- 
fuge from Austro- Russian Christianity, as Amurath Pacha, in the 
more generous good faith of Islam, 





France can exhibit her reaction and her renegade. The Com- 
mittee on the Roman expedition, who had chosen M. Thiers for 
its reporter, sanctions his report applauding the expedition, and 
laying the power of France at the feet of the reactionary Pontiff. 
| M. Thiers seizes the occasion to complete and proclaim his de- 

sertion of the Liberal faith. He passes with the contempt of si- 

lence President Bonaparte’s letter to Colonel Edgar Ney, which 
| sketched a liberalized policy towards the Romans; he “ perceives 
| in the [last] motu proprio” of the Pope, giving a mock consti- 
| tution to his subjects, “a first-rate benefit of a very real charac- 
ter”; forthat document “ gives desirable municipal and provincial 
liberties ; and as regards political liberty, . .. . that, it is true, 
the motu proprio does not accord, or at least it does not give more 
than the mere rudiments,” but “the word of Pius the Ninth is 
sufficient to do away with all doubts” as to the future concession 
of supplementary details. So M. Thiers vindicates the right of 
France “to supplicate the Holy Father to adopt measures to satisfy 
his populations and to appease whatever /egitimate discontent ex- 
ists.” This was too much for the President and his Cabinet: a 
few, indeed, were prepared to go with M. Thiers, and their ob- 
stinacy induced a Ministerial crisis, which continues while we 
write ; but such a view can hardly prevail. It seems that M. 





| Thiers is preparing to be Prime Minister to Henry the Fifth. 


Another curious scene happened at the Versailles trials of the 
June rioters. Among the witnesses was M. Emile de Girardin, 


Seue indications in th nate oe q | of the Presse; who deposed that the Italian expedition violated 
Ss in the press attest similar uneasy and pros- | 


the constitution, and that the demonstration of June 13 was 
therefore legal. The Procureur-Général stopped this awkward 
witness; the prisoners demanded more of his exculpatory opi- 
nions; and a heated controversy terminated in M. de Girardin’s 
compulsory retirement. M. de Girardin certainly belongs, more 
than his antithesis M. Thiers, to the present day; and if the 
French recover from the collapse of a reactionary apathy, some 
statesmen in Paris may discover the fact. 
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The Court. 

Tue Queen and Prince Albert left Buckingham Palace, for Windsor, on 
Saturday; and were joined at the Castle on the same afternoon by the 
Royal children, from Osborne. The Dutchess of Kent dined with the 
Queen and Prince Albert on Wednesday. On Thursday, her Majesty re- 
ceived a visit from the Count and Countess of Neuilly, the Duke d’Au- 
male, Prince Alexander and Prince Philippe of Wurtemberg. The Earl of 
Carlisle has been the Queen’s guest at the Castle. 

The Dutchess of Kent returned from London, to Frogmore House, on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester was visited’on Monday, at Richmond Park, 
by the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge. 

The Queen Dowager was announced in the Court Circular of Wednesday 
to have “ passed a tolerable night on Monday,” but to be still.“ very ill”; 
on Thursday it was again reported that her Majesty had “ passed a com- 
fortable night, but remains very ill,” and the next was “an indifferent 
night ”: today it is announced, that “yesterday the Queen Dowager re- 
mained in the same state of indisposition.” 


Ghe Metropolis. 


A special Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, “to receive an im- 
portant communication from the Lord Mayor.” On the assembling of the 
Court the doors were closed, and it was “ understood ” that the Lord Mayor 
read a letter from Lord John Russell announcing that the Queen would 
“visit the City on the 30th instant, on the day of the opening of the Coal 
Exchange.” The letter was received with manifestations of pleasure, and 
was ordered to be entered on the journals of the Court.” A Committee was 
immediately appointed, to carry out, in conjunction with the Lord Mayor, 
all the necessary arrangements for the proper reception of her Majesty. 

A special Court of the Common Council was likewise summoned on 
Tuesday, to receive the same pleasing communication; and steps were 
taken to codperate in giving the Queen a “ splendid ” reception. 

On Thursday, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Wood, Chairman of the Committee, 
and the City Remembrancer, waited on the Queen, at Windsor Castle, to ascer- 
tain her Majesty’s pleasure. The Queen will proceed to the City by water, in 
her state barge; she will embark at Whitehall at half-past twelve, land at 
the Customhouse Quay about one, and return between two and three. “No 
steam-boats or laden craft will be allowed to move on the river between 
Whitehall and the Eastern end of the Customhouse from eleven till four 
o'clock; and it is particularly requested that no guns may be fired on the 
banks of the river.” Prince Albert will accompany her Majesty, “ and it 
is hoped, the Prince of Wales also.” 


A large meeting of the leading men in the banking and commercial world 
of the City of London was assembled on Wednesday, by the Lord Mayor's 
invitation, to hear an official explanation of the plans now in preparation, 
under the guidance of Prince Albert, for a gigantic exposition of industry 
open to all the world, in the year 1851. Among those present were the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, many leading Di- 
rectors of the East India Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr. 
Joseph Hume, Mr. Masterman, Admiral Dundas, Mr. Jones Loyd, and Dr. 
Buckland. A deputation attended from the Society of Arts; including 
Baron Lionel de Goldsmid and several other Vice-Presidents, Mr. Henry 
Cole, and some dozen members of the Council. The Lord Mayor stated 
that he had received from Colonel Phipps a letter on behalf of Prince Al- 
bert, requesting that he would assist in bringing together the leading citi- 
zens and the deputation. Mr Henry Cole acted as spokesman. 

He informed the meeting that Prince Albert had for these last five years de- 
voted his thoughts to the organization of a grand exposition of industry open to 
the competition of the world, and had confided his idea to members of the Council 
of the Society of Arts. At Birmingham, last year, the Society had the finest col- 
lection of bronze-work perhaps ever exhibited; and the Queen herself took such 
interest in it that she contributed the chief specimen. After that exhibition, it 
was thought that a larger project was practicable. According to the plan ar- 
ranged with Prince Albert, a deputation travelled to the leading towns of the em- 
pire, and six or seven hundred gentlemen were personally consulted. They unani- 
mously received the plan with great favour, and promised their cordial co- 
operation. Mr. Cole sketched in picturesque succession and contrast the various 

jects which would be congregated,—ivory from Africa and from the ice- 
bergs of Siberia; leathers from Morocco and Russia; wools from Yorkshire, 











Australia, and Thibet; furs from Asia and the Esquimaux; corn seven feet high | 


from the virgin soil of Connemara, corn also from the Baltic ports; spices from 
the East; hops from Kent; olives from the Pyrenees, from Italy, and from the 
Australian Colonies; gold from California and the Oural; iron from Sweden, 
from Wales, and from the sandstone-rocks round Tunbridge Wells; clay from 
China, from Truro, and from Vauxhall; hand-looms from Dacca, to compare with 
the Jast-invented power-loom of Fuirbairne; ancient spindles of Egypt, similar to 


The City of London Revising Barrister continued his sittings almost 
daily for about a fortnight, and his labours wexe completed at the close of 
last week. The objections raised and claims made on this occasion have been 
on the same scale as in former years; but the arguments and decisions have 
not involved points of constitutional or politieal importance, and have op] 
been of technieal and professional interest. Oue of Mr. M‘Christie’s de- 
cisions did, however, cause something like a scene in his court. It seems 
that Mr. Brown, the Conservative agent, had a large batch of objections 
dependent on a point which the Barrister thought untenable. The first of 
these objections was overruled, and costs were granted to the voter to com. 
pensate him for the needless trouble of appearing to defend a good yote, 
The Barrister was about to deal seriatim with the long list of cases which 
involved the same point, and to give costs in each case as he had in the 
first; but Mr. Brown, in alarm at the aggregate weight of all the penalties 
essayed a legal manceuvre. The Registration Act enforces its penalty for 
the making of an untenable objection by a declaration that an objector who 
has been fined shall not be again heard in court till he have paid his fine, 
It does this, however, by throwing an incapacity upon the Barrister “to 
hear ” any further objection by the sanie objector, instead of by incapacitating 
the objector “to be heard.” Mr. Brown intimated, that he should not pay 
the costs in the first case; gave hasty notice to the voters objected to, that 
he no longer objected to them; and withdrew from court. It was con. 
tended on his part, that the Barrister was incompetent “ to hear ” the other 
objections, inasmuch as no qualified objector was before the court, and 
therefore the voter was not duly before the court as objected to. Mr, 
M‘Christie regarded the manceuvre as an affront, and overruled the objec- 
tion in an elaborate judgment involving much ethical argument and moral 
indignation. Mr. Brown returned into cout, and paid the costs under pro- 
test; but the moral animadversions of the Barrister so roused his anger, 
that he invoked the clause in the Reform Act which renders any Revising 
Barrister acting contrary to the statute liable to a penalty of 500/. in each 
case; and pledged himself, that if he had to beg from door to door, an 
action of that description should be brought. In a few days, however, 
the excitement of all parties wore off; and on the last day of the 
proceedings the usual amenity of all was quite restored. Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Sidney Smith vied in compliments to the often-acknowledged 
justice and ability of the Revising Barrister; while the latter compli- 
mented the agents on their vigilance and talent: he especially regretted 
that Mr. Brown was about to retire from his old post, and was certain that 
the Conservative party hardly calculated the loss they would suffer by the 
move. 

Both Mr. M‘Christie and the objecting agents expressed their strong feel- 
ing of the complexity of the present registration-law, and their hopes of 
legislative improvements whereby the law might be made more simple and 
its administration more economical. 





The Improvement Committee of the Court of Common Council have 
presented a report, stating that they have made considerable progress in 
carrying into execution the act of the 10th and 11th Victoria, entitled 
“ An Act for Widening and Improving Cannon Street, and for making a 
New Street from the West end of Cannon Street to Queen Street”; all the 
premises commencing at the Western side of Turnwheel Lane to Queen 
Street have been taken down, and notices have been served on the parties 
interested in the property between Turnwheel Lane to Lawrence-Pountney 
Hill. The Committee represent that this is a suitable juncture for continu- 
ing the line of improvement from Queen Street to St. Paul’s Churchyard, as 
determined by the Court in 1846. On Tuesday the Court took the report 
into consideration; approved of its recommendations; and referred the 
matter to the Coal, Corn, and Finance Committee, to consider the best 
means of raising the necessary funds. 

The first Court of the newly-appointed Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers was held on Wednesday. Lord Ebrington took the chair, and 
opened business by a speech of friendly advice, to discuss differences of 
opinion without wrangling and without enmity of feeling. The public eye 
was on them, and would judge them by their works, and not by their 
barren intentions. Letters were read which had passed between the Gene- 
ral Board of Health and the late Metropolitan Commission of Sewers rela- 
tive to the new constitution for the latter, which had become advisable. 
In the course of one of these communications, by Lord Carlisle, his Lord- 
ship paid a tribute of “ just praise” to the many members of the Commis- 
sion about to be superseded—with a particular reference to Mr. Chadwick, 
who “ has sustained a prominent share both of labour and of attack,” and 


| whose “ health has been but too much affected by his unremitting exer- 


those still used in the flax-mills of Belfast; a printing-press by Mr. Applegarth, | 
like the monster press of the Times; specimens of ancient and modern plastic | 


art; castings in iron and bronze from the most excellent workmen of this country 
and of France. 

Mr. Cole then touched in succession on the points of site, expense, and prize- 
distribution; giving in detail the particulars which were adequately set forth in 
our notice of the subject last week. 

Resolutions were carried unanimously, which offered hearty thanks to 
Prince Albert for his proposal, and pledged the meeting to assist in carry- 
ing it out. 
should afford so wide an opportunity of comparing defects and excellencies 
in art and manufactures. 
by voluntary subscription. 
admiration of Prince Albert's patronage of the arts. Formal resolutions 
wound up proceedings characterized by a spirit of hearty coiperation. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress gave a banquet to the Magistrates 
and Town-Council of Edinburgh on Monday evening. The Lord Provost 
was prevented from attending by severe indisposition. Among the general 
guests invited to meet the Northern visiters, were Mr. Masterman, M.P., 


Mr. Charles Eastland Michele, the newly-appointed British Consul at St. | 
| vault, or catacomb, unless “ enclosed in a coffin made of or lined with lead, of the 


Petersburg, Mr. Sergeant Adams, and the entire bench of the Metropolitan 
Magistrates. The speeches were wholly of a convivial and complimentary 
character... Sir James Duke repeated his acknowledgments of the muni- 
¢ipal distinction which the City of Edinburgh lately conferred on him, and 
expréssed his “gratitude to so many friends for coming four hundred miles 
to accept his hospitality.” Mr. Bailie Melville acknowledged, with due 
impressiveness, the “high honour” of being invited to meet the members 
of “so great a corporation.” 





Mr. Prescott expressed his warm approval of a scheme which 


Mr. Hume lauded the idea of raising the funds , 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Masterman testified their | 


tions for the good of the public.” 

The General Board of Health published in the Gazette of Tuesday a 
series of rules for regulating the mode of interments in several of the 
Metropolitan burying-grounds. The rules, ten in number, are framed in exer- 
cise of the powers given to the Board by the Nuisance Removal and 
Diseases Prevention Act; and they are personally directed to the Church- 
wardens or other persons having control over each burying-ground specified. 

The first orders, “‘ that the whole surface of thesaid burying- ground (exceptin 
such parts thereof as are now used as footpaths, or are now covered with flat me 
shall be forthwith covered with quicklime of an uniform thickness of three inches 
at the least.” The second provides, that on every removal of the earth upon digging 
a grave, the lime shall be replaced in a uniform covering three inches deep; an 
the ninth, that if any remains of a body or of a coffin be exhumed, the disturbed earth 
shall immediately be filled in and covered with an extra coat of lime beyond the sur- 
face coating. The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and tenth rules, provide that every 
grave shall have a bottom covering of lime three inches deep under the coffin; 
shall contain only one corpse, and shall be filled up whenever the corpse is de- 
posited; shall be at least two feet six inches from the nearest point of any other 
grave; shall be of such depth as to secure at least five feet of earth between the upper 
part of the coffin and the ordinary surface of the burial-ground; and that no 
grave shall be dug on a spot “where a corpse has been buried within ten years 
now last past.” The seventh rule exempts burials in stone or brick graves, vaults, 
or catacombs, from the regulations of rules three, four, five, and six; and the 
eighth rule declares that no corpse shall be buried in a stone or brick grave, 


weight of at least six pounds to every superficial square foot, and of the thick- 
ness throughout of one-tenth of an inch, nor unless such coffin or lining be 
soldered up, or otherwise secured, so as to be perfectly air-tight.” 

The burial-grounds named are—the Crossbones, Redcross Street, South- 
wark; Tottenham Court Road Chapel ground; Churchyard of St. Olave 
and St. John, Tooley Street, Southwark; St. George-the-Martyr, South- 
wark; Ray Street, Clerkenwell; St. Paul, Covent Garden; St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields; New Bunhill Fields; Collier’s Rents, Southwark; St. John, 
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Clerkenwell, and the ground in Benjamin Street; St. Mary, Newington; 


Thomas's burial-ground, Golden Lane, St. Luke's; and Tavistock burial- 


ground, Drury Lane. 
A requisition signed by 287 merchants, bankers, and traders of the City, 


been presented to the Lord Mayor, calling on him to convene a meet- | 


ildhall in order to “give utterance to their gratitude for the 
has been shown them in their tribulation "—their escape from 
the cholera. The requisitionists declare that “ they cannot but regard this 
visitation as a warning of their neglected duties towards their humble fel- 
low creatures”: they desire, therefore, to provide and devise measures for 
improving the dwellings of the labouring classes, and for protecting them 
in future from the ravages of disease and sickness. 

Lord Ashley gives this movement the aid of his collateral support. In 


ing at the Gu 
mercy which 


aletter to the Times, published yesterday, he expresses his earnest hope | 


that the present necessity may lead to some effective and permanent im- 

rovement of the domiciliary condition of the poor. Such improvement 
is no longer matter of theory or investigation—it has beon begun: “ it may 
be seen in full operation in the various model lodging-houses of London, 
— by the Metropolitan Society for Improving the Dwellings of the Work- 
ing Classes.” In these places the inmates have roomy lodging, well venti- 


lated, and amply supplied with water, for less rent than they pay for a | 


twentieth share of “some pestilential sty.” Their demeanour denotes the 
improvement in their condition, moral and physical; no case of cholera has 
occurred in these abodes, and only two cases of diarrhoea, which were quickly 
cured. At present the public baths and washhouses in a very few districts 
—St. Martin’s, Euston Square, and Goulston Square,—supply the only 
means of personal cleanliness for the poor. 

Preliminary public meetings have been held in Holborn and in Broad 
Street to further the object of forming an association for procuring a supply 
of good water to the Metropolis. There is to be another on Monday 
evening, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 


The Common Council have agreed to a motion for the appointment of a | 


Committee to inquire into and report upon the best means of obtaining an 
adequate provision of good water to the city. 
The Association for promoting the relief of Destitution in the Metropolis, 


and for improving the Condition of the Poor by means of Parochial and | 


District Visiting under the superintendence and direction of the Bishop and 


Clergy, deems the present an especially fitting time to appeal to the pub- | 


lic for renewed and increased contributions to its funds, which are now so 
reduced as to be inadequate to meet the ordinary demands upon them. 

“ The Committee,” says a circular issued under the authority of the Bishop of 
London, “would respectfully but earnestly remind those who by the Divine 


goodness have been exempt from the pestilence which has swept off so many thou- | 


sands of their poorer brethren, that their thankfulness cannot be better evinced 


than by contributing liberally to the mitigation of those evils which have followed | 


in the train of disease and death. Those poor persons who are recovering from the 
disorder are in urgent need of nourishment and clothing; while those who have 
fallen victims to it have left, in numerous instances, widows and orphans bereft of 
all their worldly means of support.” 

Contributions are received by Messrs. Herries and Co., Drummond, and 
Coutts and Co., at the West-end; Messrs. Hoare, Williams and Co., Glyn 
and Co., and Barclay and Co., in the City; and by the Secretary, Mr. 
Haly, at the office, No. 4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


A meeting of the London clergy, convened on requisition by the Arch- 
deacon of London, was held in the hall of Sion College on Tuesday, to ex- 
press an opinion on the evil of an increased transmission of letters on Sun- 
day, and to consider the necessity of presenting petitions to Parliament on 
the subject. The Archdeacon presided, and advised the meeting that peti- 
tions to Parliament would be inconvenient: he proposed, and the meeting 
adopted unanimously, a series of resolutions expressing sympathy with the 
lay movement on the subject, and declaring it to be the duty of a Chris- 
tian Government to secure to all its subjects rest from labour, and an op- 
portunity of worshiping God, on the Lord’s Day. 

A memorial on the subject to the Lords of the Treasury has since been 
signed by nearly two hundred out of the three hundred clergymen in the 
Archdeaconry. 

The “ Waterman’s Church” at Penge? Common was opened for Divine 
service, by licence, on Sunday morning. The building is contiguous to the 
almshouses of the Waterman’s Company, and has been erected for the use 
ofthe inmates of the asylum and the surrounding population. ‘The cost has 
exceeded 5,000/, raised by subscriptions; and a considerable sum is still 
required to complete the church. Mr. ‘T. D. Brown, who is connected with 
the Waterman’s Company, gave the site, subscribed a thousand guineas, and 
presented a painted window for the South aisle. The building contains five 
hundred sittings, many of them free; and consists of nave, with North and 
South aisles, a South porch, a chancel, a chancel aisle, and a vestry. At 
the West end of the nave, and open to it by a lofty arch, rises a tower and 
spire about 150 feet high. ‘The Waterman's Company are the patrons of 
the living, and they have appointed the Reverend Joseph Ridgeway to the 
incumbency. He preached two sermons on Sunday, and liberal collections 
were made. 

The native Welshmen resident in London held a meeting on Wednesday, 
at the Freemasons Tavern, to consider measures for securing the appoint- 
ment of a native of Wales to the Welsh see of Llandaff. Mr. Benjamin 
Lawrence presided. It was stated that no Welsh Bishop has filled the see 
since the accession of the house of Brunswick, and the great increase of 
Dissent was connected with that fact. A Committee was appointed to wait 
on Lord John Russell. 


At the Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday, the case of Francis Strong came be- 
fore Mr. Commissioner Evans. In 1844, Nir. Strong was sent to Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford ; his father allowed him only 301. a year, and his grandfather paid his 
College-fees. The insolvent said, he was obliged to run into debt, believing at the 


time that his grandfather would pay his creditors. In October 1847, he failed to | 


pass his examination; whereupon his grandfather discontinued payment of the 
college-fees, and his father forbade him to return home: he obtained the situation 
of tutor, but soon after he was obliged to resign, from illness; after some time his 
father and grandfather made such provision as enabled him to return to Oxford in 
order to pass his examination; but he was unable to remain there, in consequence 
of proceedings taken against him by acreditor. In 1848 he married, and had 
since been supported by his wife's relations. The petitioner proposed that all his 
creditors should abstain from taking proceedings inst him for three years; so 
48 to enable him to pass his examination, take his degree, and be ordained, upon 


nded by the Labourers’ Friend Society, by many benevolent individuals, | 


| the assurance that he will immediately pay them out of any funds which his re- 
lations might then advance to him and out of the emoluments of his profession. 
The debts were 1,328/; there were no assets. The claims of eight tailors amount 
| to 2437 ; of hosiers, 98/.; of wine-merchants, 130/.; chemists, 56/.; surgeons, 451.; 
| hair-cutting, 1. 15s. 8d.; confectionery, 241; jewellery, 60/.; watch, chain, and 
| ring, 25/.; ditto, 202; guitar and music, 24/.; cigars, 61. l4s.; ditto, 14s. 171; 
ditto, 5/.; hair-cutting in 1848, 8/2. 13s.; ditto in 1846, 41; dental operations, 
5l. 17s. A majority of the creditors agreed to a modified proposal of payment— 
| three years’ grace to be allowed, and then, if Mr. Strong's relatives do not pay bis 
| debts, he is to set aside out of any income he may receive 200/. annually till 
| debts and interest are paid. Mr. Fraser, on the part of some of the creditors, 
opposed the grant of the certificate. The Commissioner said, as the majority of 
the creditors had assented to the petitioner’s terms, he could not refuse the cer- 
tificate. After a warm altercation between the counsel and the Commissioner, 
protection to the 30th April was granted. 


The bodies of the three workmen who perished in the sewer at Kenilworth 
Street were got out on Saturday morning. A hole was broken into the sewer, 
and straw was burnt over it, and thus the foul air was sufficiently removed for 
men to enter the place. The bodies were found about fifty yards from the spot 
where the sufferers had entered. The corpses presented an extraordinary ap- 
pearance: the face, neck, and upper part of the chest, appeared completely 
bronzed, and were glazed; the bodies generally had a blue tint. Sherwan has 
quite recovered. 
| The inquest on the five sufferers was commenced on Monday. A watchman 
| who saw the three workmen enter the sewer, at half-past five o'clock on Friday 
| morning, said, they were quite sober and in good health. They had their lamps 
| with them. Edward Jordan released the previous witness as day-watchman at the 
| aperture about six o'clock. At breakfast-time he called to the men in the sewer, 
| but got no answer; he then went to another place and shouted, but still there was 
no reply. As the day wore on, he mentioned the absence of the men to other 
labourers, but did not think anything was amiss. At three o'clock he went with 
a labourer to a side-entrance to the sewer, where they saw the men’s clothes, and 
| thus knew that they were still in the sewer. At five o'clock, Carter, a timekeeper, 
‘came round, and Jordan expressed his alarm about the men. “I told him I 
| thought it a very curious and serious case that the men had not been up; and 
that, being only a labouring man, and not having much knowledge, I did not 
know how to act.” Soon afterwards, though not till the deceased had been 
absent for twelve hours, two men, Christmas and Turner, went up the sewer in 
search of them. They discovered the bodies; but, from the confined nature of 
| the sewer—three feet six inches high by two feet six inches wide—it was im- 
possible to bring the bodies out. The sewer was measured, and then the street, 
and the place was thus discovered where to dig a hole: this was done, and even- 
tually the bodies were recovered. William Christmas, a bricklayer, stated, that 
| he worked for Messrs. Humphries, contractors under the Commissioners of Sewers. 
He was told several times of the continued absence of the men; but he thought 
that they had found more work than they expected, and they had expressed a 
determination to finish the job—the measuring of the sewer preparatory to flash- 
ing—that day. At five o'clock he grew alarmed, and went down with Turner. 
They searched for an hour; they saw by chalk-marks on the wall and splashes 
of mud where the men had passed along. At length they felt the bodies. While 
the hole was dug in the street, a boy said he knew where the end of the sewer 
was, and he pointed it out in a field: it was bricked up. A hole was broken in 
with a pickaxe. Mr. Wells was present, as he had been told of the disaster. 
Four persons entered the sewer. ‘“ Alsop went in first, then Mr. Wells; I fol- 
lowed Mr. Wells, and Turner followed me. When we had proceeded about a 
hundred feet up the sewer, Mr. Wells complained, and said he felt faint. He 
turned back, and I also did so, with the intention to let him out; but before I got 
to the opening in the wall by which we had entered, Alsop called out that the 
doctor had fallen down. I returned with the intention of assisting the doctor, 
but saw Alsop coming away, saying he could not stand. I turned again to leave 
the sewer; but before I could reached the outlet I fell down insensible, and have 
no recollection of what followed. I believe | was dragged out, and laid upon the 
bank. Before I was overcome I felt a strong smell, but nothing uncommon in sewers, 
or such as to create any alarm.” “ When I first went intothe sewer from the War- 
wick Street opening, | telt no kind of oppression whatever; and when I was seized, 
after my entrance from Mr. Cubitt’s field, I was taken all at once, in a moment, 
I had not been cautioned before 1 went in. 1 had not received any general caution 
from anybody.” 

Mr. Lidstone, a butcher of Pimlico, who was passing when the sewer was 
| opened, said, the smell that issued was very great. Mr. Wells, before going in, 
| put on a workman's coat and a boy's cap. He said, “ We will get the men out: 

if there is a spark of life in them, 1 will put the lancet into them.” On hearing a 
splashing and moaning, Mr. Lidstone rushed into the sewer, and succeeded in 
bringing out Christmas; but he was so overpowered by the stench that he could 
not reéater the place: he had been ill ever since. The Coroner said—* I wish 
you had had more assistance. You have, however, the satisfaction of knowing 
that you saved the life of one poor creature.” 

Dr. William Ord stated, that he was called to see the bodies. All the people 
| were quite dead. They had died from suffocation, caused by sulphureted hydro- 
gen gas: this gas acts upon the iron of the blood, and causes discolouration of 
the blood. He tested the air of the sewer after it had been ventilated for a con- 
siderable time; and in seven minutes and a half it discoloured acetate of lead test- 
paper. The presence of this gas in a sewer “ could easily be discovered by the 
individual carrying before him a lighted candle on a long stick. In this gas the 
candle would flicker and turn blue; which would at once indicate that no animal 
could exist in it. My opinion is, that all the deceased died from this cause, and 
that nothing could possibly have saved them.” Chloride of lime would destroy 
the gas. 

Mr. Thomas Lovick, an assistant surveyor of the Commissioners of Sewers, was 
examined. He had ordered the sewer to be inspected. The officer had re- 
ported to him verbally that the sewer was foul. The Coroner—* Do you take any 
means to ascertain if gas dangerous to life exists in sewers, before your men are 
sent down into them?” Witness—* Not any chemical means; we only ascertain 
it when the men enter. We send an inspector in first, to ascertain whether it is 
so or not; and in that way Mr. Batterbury was sent in to examine, and if he had 
found it to be unsafe he would have reported it to me. No such report was made, 
On the 8th of October, I directed him to examine the collateral sewers, where 
they could be examined with safety; and the report upon them has not yet been 
made to me.” There are no inspectors to superintend the men when they enter 
the sewers, so as to ascertain the existence of foul air. The men would know the 
state of the air by the smell. The hole opened in Warwick Street was to let in a 
current of air. The men know in practice whether or not it is safe to enter. One 
of the men, Gee, had been employed four or five years. The men have Davy 
lamps, and these burn blue in foul air long before there is a danger to life. He 
did not know that the sewer in Kenilworth Street ended in an abutment wall in 
Mr. Cubitt’s field. Mr. John Henry Batterbury, one of the inspectors of flush- 
ings, stated, that he went along the sewer in Warwick Street on the morning of 
Monday week, and a little way along that in Kenilworth Street. That sewer was 
close, and he called a man back who was going up it. He told Gee not to go 
into that sewer again; and he replied, “ Very well.” He thought the man would 
not have gone there. 

The inquiry was adjourned till Thursday. : 

At the resumption of the inquiry, Mr. John Phillips, the chief surveyor to the 
| Commissioners of Sewers, was examined at great length. The sewer in Kenil- 
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worth Street is nearly level; if there is a fall at all it is towards Warwick Street. 
The deposit in the sewer could not have come from the three houses drained into 
it, but must have flowed in from another source. The wall at the end retained 
the deposit. For four hundred feet there were no means of ventilation. The 
real cause of the mischief had been the lime from gas-works placed over the 
sewer: this deposit ought to be removed, or it will be dangerous not only to people 
entering the sewer but to the inhabitants of the houses in the street. Dr. Ure 
gave evidence, and read the report of an analysis of the water and lime. The in- 
quest was again adjourned, till Monday. 

At a meeting of the Commission of Sewers, on Wednesday, Dr. Andrew Ure 
handed in a report of the analysis of water taken from the Kenilworth Street 
sewer, and of a greenish earthy matter from the ground over the sewer. This is 
the pith of the report— 

“T find that the earthy matter is the refuse lime of gas-works, impregnated with sul- 
phureted hydrogen, certain prussic acid compounds, and a little ammonia as hydrosul- 
phuret. These three substances are all exceedingly noxious to life in their separate 
state; and they are liable to be liberated by the action of the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere, to be washed out by the rains, and to percolate down through the 
crevices and joints of the arched roof of the sewer. That this is the case is demon- 
strated by the analysis of the water in the sewer; which has exactly the green 
colour imparted to pure water by the calcareous compound, s the very 
peculiar fetid smell of sulphureted hydrogen, and affords to chemical reagents the 
characters of this gas, as also of prussic acid and ammonia. Certain animal exuvie 
may also be readily detected in the said water, as urine, &c.; the whole forming a 
mixture remarkably deleterious. ... . The presence of the prussic acid, or sulpho- 
cyanogen poisons, in these effluvia, is a striking peculiarity ; proceeding, no doubt, from 
the layer of gas-lime imprudently shot as a filling-up rubbish over the sewers. .... 
Sulphureted hydrogen and carbonic acid gas, both present in that sewer, being in 
mixture with prussic vapour, form an air heavier than that of the atmosphere, and 
thereby would be found to prevail chiefly near the bottom of the sewer; so that Mr. 
Wells and his panion, on stooping down to search for the dead bodies of the work- 
men lying there, would come to inhale the concentrated gaseous poison, and drop in- 
stantly down on their faces ; in which position their own bodies were observed to lie.” 

It has now been ascertained that four persons perished by the explosion at the 
firework-maker’s in Bermondsey; James Barlow, a workman; Winiam, aged 
twenty, Mr. Barling’s eldest son; and two younger children. The bodies of the 
children were found in the first-floor front room; they appear to have been blown 
from their bed by the shock; the skull of one was fractured. Barling, his wife, 
and their son Charles, a youth of seventeen, were all more or less severely burned; 
Pheebe Wynn, a young woman, fell on some iron spikes in endeavouring to escape 
from the burning house, and her thigh was lacerated. 

The inquest began on Tuesday. The bodies were so fearfully burnt that they 
could not be identified; so the Coroner was obliged to consider the inquiry as 
on four “ persons unknown.” ‘The principal witness was a boy named Larter, 
nephew to Mrs. Barling, who lived at the house in Brook Street. On the even- 
ing of the fire, he saw the family and Barlow at work; Mr. Barling was tying 
crackers, and the others were making squibs. There was a naphtha lamp hang- 
ing from the ceiling, a lighted candle on the table, and a fire in the grate: neither 
candle nor lamp had a shade. Barling was a sealing-wax-maker as well as a 
—— he occasionally made fireworks at Brook Street, but the larger sorts 

@ manufactured at another house in the Westminster Road. The boy had left 
the room before the accident happened. The inquest was adjourned till the 6th 
November, in the hope that by that time some of the persons now in the hospital 
may be recovered sutfticiently to give evidence. 








The two brothers Riddell, who are charged with robbing their employers Messrs. 
Pontifex, have been committed from the Thames Police-office for trial. The case 
respecting the stealing of a large quantity of tartrate of lime has not been pro- 
ceeded with for the present. 

Barton and Hanbury, the men implicated in the robbery of the Great Western 
Railway parcels, were again examined at the Clerkenwell Police-oftice on Wednes- 
day, and committed for trial. 

Two charges of robbery by Post-oflice clerks were investigated at Bow Street 
Police-ottice on Tuesday. Mackenzie Mackay, who had been ten years in the ser- 
vice, was committed for trial for stealing a letter containing a handkerchief and a 
shilling. William Holford was remanded on a charge of stealing a letter contain- 


ing a sovereign: he was seen perpetrating the robbery, but evidence of the post- | 


ing of the letter was wanted. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, John William Bird was charged with fraud. 
He applied at the Government Emigration Office to be passed as a surgeon for an 
emigrant-ship. He produced a paper purporting to be a certificate from the Col- 
lege of Surgeons that he had passed his examination; it was signed “ Morgan 
Jones, Martin Luther, Registrars,” and “James Duke, Mayor.” But as Bird’s 
name was not in the list of surgeons, the Office would not pass him. Neverthe- 
less, he took the certificate to the owner of the ship Lord Stanley; and as the 
words “ Passed, S. S. Smith, Assistant to Lieutenant M‘Lean,” were on the back, 
he was engaged. Mr. Smith encountered him on board the sbip, and the roguery 
was discovered; the certificate and endorsement were both forgeries. Witnesses 
proved this. A Mr. Storey, who stated that he was a surgeon, deposed that he had 
signed a certificate for the admission of the accused into a lunatic asylum. Bird's 
wite said he was insane; and Bird himself urged that his head had been so much 
affected by a violent typhus fever that he did not know what he was doing. The 
Lord Mayor said, a Jury must decide on the plea of insanity: the business seemed 
to have been done with much ingenuity —Committed. 

The Home Office has authorized the offer of a reward of 501. for the discovery 
of the murderer or murderers of M‘Guire: no trace of the missing man has yet 
been found. 

At Wandsworth Police-office, on Saturday, James Weston, aged thirty-nine, was 





that Weston had surrendered himself at the Clapham stationhouse early that morn- | 
ing; saying he had killed his wife and child, and producing the razor he had | 


used to cut their throats. He had got up in the middle of the night, he said, to 
kill his wife; but he felt he could not do it; then he resolved to attack her while 
she was dressing. He uttered a number of incoherent expressions, which led the 
Police-Inspector to conclude that he was insane. He wept, and spoke affection- 
ately of the deceased. He had recently been under medical treatment. A police- 
man went to Weston’s house, and found the mother on the floor, almost dressed, 
and the child on the bed ; both with the throats gashed, and quite dead. In an- 
other room he found a little girl sitting vp in bed: this was a daughter of the 
murdered woman by a former husband. A witness stated that Weston was in 
constant work, and his house was very comfortably furnished—Remanded till 
Thursday. 

A Coroner's Jury sat on Monday, and gave a verdict of “ Wilful murder” 
against Weston. 

Oa Thursday, the prisoner appeared more collected in his manner, but spoke 
incoherently. After several witnesses had examined, he said he thought 
Mr. Parrott, the surgeon who had given him medicine, was the murderer; Mr. 
Parrott and others mesmerized him; that gentleman had given him drugs, taken 
away his senses, and told him there would be murder in the house. Several 
gentlemen had come to his bedside on the preceding night, and would have mur- 
dered him but for the turnkey, &c. The poor man was committed for trial. 

John Farmer Monkhouse, the young sailor who shot his father at Chiswick, 
was to have been examined by the Hammersmith Magistrate on Wednesday ; but 
as the wounded man, though recovering, was not yet strong enough to attend to 
give evidence, the prisoner was again remanded. 


The Probinces. 


The Representative and Financial Reform movement has been main 
tained, without raising much local excitement, by a routine of public meet 
ings. Mr. George Thompson, M.P., Mr. John Williams, M.P., and Mr. 
Tindal Atkinson, have visited Stratford, Denbigh, and Halifax, and ad. 
dressed audiences of considerable numbers and mixed character. The 
tone maintained was that of a union between the middle classes and the 
workmen, by means of an advance towards the principles and tone of the 
steadier advocates of Chartism. 

The first of the four great iron tubes, or rather rectangular tunnels 
which are to form the new railway bridge across the Menai Straits, was 
safely raised to its full height on Saturday last. The enormous mass, 
about 1,800 tons weight, now spans, at a height of 120 feet above the sea, 
the distance of 460 feet between the centre pier and the pier on the Angle- 
sey side of the Strait. It is expected that the coutinuation-tube on the 
Carnarvon side of the centre pier will have been raised by the beginning of 
December; and that the other parallel line of tubes will be hoisted early in 
next spring. 

The extension line of the South-western Railway from Guildford to 
Godalming was opened for traffic on Monday. 

By the opening of four miles of the Nottingham and Mansfield Railway 
which took place last week, Mansfield has obtained direct railway commy- 
nication with other places. 


A statement respecting lunacy was laid before the Gloucester Court of Quarter- 
Sessions, on Tuesday, which showed a great increase of pauper lunatics. The 
Chairman, Mr. Purnell, also presented a report on the management of private 
asylums in the county. It referred to many cases of great cruelty which had 
been brought to light within the last eighteep months, since these asylums had 
been more closely looked into. In one case, which has already been before the 
public, two gentlemen had been confined in the Fishponds Asylum, the relatives 

ying 110/. for each per annum, while 350/. per annum had been left by their 
a father for the purpose of providing them with every comfort of which 
their deplorable condition could permit; and the relatives had appropriated accu- 
mulations of the lunatics’ allowance to the amount of 8,400/. among themselves. 
The Court of Chancery had marked its opinion of that case by ordering that an 
allowance of 5500. per annum be made for the benefit of the unfortunate gen- 
tlemen, instead of 220/. as allowed by the relatives. Other cases were alluded to, 
such as chaining up patients until sores were caused on their limbs by the 
manacles, confinement in rooms under six feet wide and seven feet high, stripping 
patients and washing them in a yard with a mop, &c. An application to renew 
a licence for the Ridgway House Asylum, which the Chairman intended to op 
on grounds enumerated, was withdrawn. The thanks of the Court were given to 
the Chairman for his exertions in this matter. 

The Magistrates sitting in Petty-Session at Halesowen, last week, adjudicated 
on no fewer than ten informations against brick-makers who had defrauded the 
revenue by removing the bricks from the kilns without paying the duty. All the 
cases were made out, and fines were inflicted varying from 150/. to 25/.; while a 
large number of bricks were declared to be forfeited—in one instance 84,782. 

At the time of the burning of the Ocean Monarch, two Welsh boatmen were ap- 
prehended by Tuck and Bates, detective officers of Liverpool, on a charge of mur- 
dering one of the passengers of the Ocean Monarch. The passenger subsequently 
turned up; but the boatmen were committed for the robbery of his trunk, tried 
at an assizes in Flintshire, and acquitted. Last week they brought an action in 
the County Court at Holywell against the two officers for false imprisonment, and 
recovered 20/. damages from each.—Liverpool Mercury. 

A number of soldiers of the Third Dragoon Guards have been misbehaving 
outrageously at Nottingham. Colonel Arthur had ordered thirty-three to be 
contined to barracks for appearing on parade with dirty horses. On Sunday 
night, they scaled the walls and got into the town, where they began ‘drinking, 
A piequet was sent after them. The picquet came up with about a dozen near a 
heap of stones; the runaways refused to surrender, fought their comrades with 
the stones, and were assailed in turn by the piequet’s swords; but eventually 
most of the men escaped. During the night some were apprehended; but others 
got furiously drunk, and began to fight the townsmen. It is stated that since 
the regiment has been in Nottingham there has been much drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct. 

A most extraordinary accident occurred on Saturday last at the Whitehaven 
terminus of the Whitehaven and Furness Railway. “ ‘The passenger-train which 
leaves Ravenglass at seven o'clock in the morning reached Whitehaven shortly 
after eight. Several persons who were waiting its arrival observed that it did not 
slacken its speed, as usual, on approaching; and as it entered the station with 
great velocity, they became alarmed for the safety of the entire train. The 
engine dashed on through the station; and, passing over the ends of the rails, 
where it is now apparent that no sufficient check or obstacle existed to prevent its 
passage, it knocked down the yard-wall separating the premises of the railway 
company from the adjoining dwelling-houses; tore away the outer wall of a stone- 
built house, occupied by Mr. Pennington, schoolmaster; carried away the whole 
of the kitchen belonging to that building; broke through the partition-wall be- 
tween that apartment and the back-parlour; and there lodged, more than half of 
its huge bulk being within the residence.” Some passengers leapt from the car- 
riages as the train passed the platform, and fortunately escaped unhurt; as did 


; Phi, te “tar : - | y i i » T i stok ard, j when 
charged with the murder of his wife and infant child. It appeared from the evidence, | the rest who retained their seats. The driver, stoker, and guard, jumped off 


they saw that an accident was inevitable. 

A little girl ten years old was sitting by the fire in Mr. Pennington’s kitchen; 
the stones and timber knocked her down, and a wheel of the locomotive passed 
over her. Her brother, Matthew Pennington, a boy of eight years old, had just 
quitted her side, and stepped into the parlour; the wall of which was the next 
moment thrust in, with the fire-grate, fire, chimney, and household furniture. 
The boy was thrown to the floor; and the heated grate and burning coals coming 
in contact with his forehead, he was much burned and bruised. Saturday was 4 
holyday at the school, otherwise at the time of the accident the family would have 


| been at breakfast in the kitchen. 





An inquest on the girl was held on Monday. The railway enters the terminus 
on a decline; there had been a frost on Friday night, and the rails were covere 
with ice; thus the control over the engine was diminished. The driver found 
that the train was entering the station too rapidly, and he attempted to reverse 
the locomotive; which is done by fixing a particular handle in a catch: the 
handle, however, slipped back several times, and the train continued its forward 
movement: the breaks were applied, but they were not sufficient to prevent the 
engine's running from the line. The Coroner and Jury thought that the accident 
would have been prevented had there been a re cbeck placed at the end of the 
line, instead of a mere curve of the rails. ‘This verdict was given—“ Accidental 
death, in consequence of an error of judgment of the engine-driver; and the Jury 
consider that there is a great want of protection to life and property at the White- 
haven and Furness terminus.” 





IRELAND. 
The Dublin Evening Post authoritatively contradicts the statement pro- 
fessing to relate the tenour ofa letter from Prince Albert to the Lord-Lieu: 
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tenant, respecting the establishment of a second University in Dublin, which 
appeared last week in the corespondence of the Times— 3 

& We are authorized to state, that whether as regards the sentiments attributed 
bert, or the views said to have been entertained by the Presidents of 


ce Al 
+ ‘Queen's Colleges, the entire of the above paragraph is a gross and ludicrous 
fabrication. . . -- It is also utterly false that the Presidents of the Colleges ever 


wished to have the power of granting degrees conferred separately on their insti- 
tutions, still less that they wished to convert them into ‘ nests of sectarianism.’ 
The Presidents of the Colleges well understand that the basis of those institutions | 
is united education, nor would one of those gentlemen continue to hold office were | 
that principle not thoroughly maintained. The organization of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity is being carried out on the proposition and with the full concurrence of the 
Presidents; but we are happy to admit, that it has received several and most 
valuable improvements, 12 principle and in details, from other and most illustrious 
sources.” 
Mr. William Darley Hall, a Magistrate of the County Down, has for- 
warded his resignation to Lord Clarendon, on account of the dismissal of 
Lord Roden and the Messieurs Beers. Avowing that he is neither an 
Orangeman nor a political partisan, nor the private friend of either of the 
gentlemen disgraced, he declares that he “cannot any longer consent to 








The King's County Chronicle relates the assassination of Mr. Charles 
age, a land-agent at Killoughy, the scene of the fatal encounter between 
the Police-constables and the band of rievers under Keyes. 


Lord Waterford is showing what may be done in Ireland in the creation of 
an attached though punctually-paying tenantry. At au agricultural dinner 
lately given in Waterford, he stated that he had the day before received 
his yearly Munster rent of 22,000/.,, and that he had received his yearly 
Ulster rents of 14,0001. The secret of this punctuality is revealed by his 


| further remarks, which disclose a system of liberal but not unduly low 


rents, and of compensation to the tenant for all substantial improvements. 
He is thus reported— 

“ A great deal had been said about the reduction of rents; a proposition to 
which he did not wish to assent, as he did not think the land in the neighbour- 


| hood too high, the average being 11. 10s. per acre. If it were truae—as he was 
| sure it was—that an acre properly managed would support a cow and a pig, the 


profits of both he estimated at the lowest to be 5/.; consequently he thought an 
acre of land may be put down at 37. However, if they were overrented, let them 
come to him and state soto him, and it shall receive his immediate attention; 
and if he find it so it shall be reduced; or if we cannot agree as to the value, then 
let them give it up, and they shall be compensated for any substantial improve- 





retain a position which now seems to demand a blind subservience to the | ments effected. His tenants had difficulties to contend with; they had to com- 
Government of the day, or the alternative of an instant dismissal should | pete with Russia, Poland, and America, in the grain-market, as those countries 


that Government prove tyrannical and unscrupulous.” | had neither tithes, county-cess, labour-rate, nor poor-rate; but he was at a loss 
to know how it was that people were so foolish as to be selling their corn at an 
average of 19s., whereas at ‘Trieste it is at this moment averaging 1/. 4s. per bar- 
rel, and purchased by speculators to meet our future prices; aud sure 
they were investing in a successful speculation. ats are selling : 
barrel; but he would purchase at this present moment 2,000 barrels at 8s. 6d, 

| and was sure to gain by his purchase.” 

| ‘Thus liberal to the tenant, a generous solicitude about the labourer was 

| only to be expected of Lord Waterford. The report coutiuues— 

| He had 1,000 acres in his demesne, 300 acres of which were in cultivation, 
upon which he employed 500 men daily; and he was ready to take 200 men 

| more should they seek employment from him. 


Several of the Northern Roman Catholic journals allege in very positive 
terms that the Orange party meditate a grand field-day on the ensuing 
anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot; and that ample vengeance will be 
taken for the insult offered to the body in the removal from the commission 
of the peace of their accredited leaders, Lord Roden and the Messrs. Beers. 
The Newry Examiner, a Young Ireland paper, says— 

“ Now, we solemnly and formally warn the Government of the preparations for 
mutual murder in the county of Down on the 5th of November. Long before the 
fatal occurrence at Dolly's Brae, we gave full intimation that preparations were 
being made for a massacre on the 12th of July. The Government were amply 
forewarned, and yet the massacre occurred, as we had anticipated. 
ment are forewarned now; and if blood be shed on the 5th of November in the 
county of Down, on their heads will be the responsibility and the guilt.” 


The Anti-Rent war is waged with increasing activity and organization, 
and with a total recklessness of fatal incidents. 
its bulletins of daily conflicts, with returns of dead and wounded, and of 
the prey captured or lost in the various aflrays. The Leinster Express 
supplies a brief picture of one of these conflicts. : 

On the afternoon of Sunday the 14th instant, Constable Hall, of the Killoughy 
Point Station, King’s County, received information that a party of men were 
threading the cross-roads in the direction of Clonaslee, with a design on crops. 
Later in the evening, a number of cars passed the station, followed by a party of 
men seemingly armed. Hall sent for assistance, and obtained an addition of five 
men. Between two and three on Monday morning, the tramp of an approaching 
party was heard, and he drew up his men. Four advanced to the front with him, 
and six were concealed in the barrack. The head of the advancing party came in 
sight: about fifteen head of cattle preceded it, and a large quantity of corn on 
cars was visible behind. Hall summoned the body to halt. ‘ Upon this, the 
man that seemed to direct the movements of the party, who was John Keyes, of 
Caparogan, near Clonaslee, stepped forward and said, ‘Constable Hall, don’t you 
know me? Why am I te be stopped? I am but removing my crops and cattle, 
which are not under seizure.’ The constable, in reply, stated that the transaction 
seemed very suspicious; and said he was determined, at least, to take down the 
names of the persons implicated in the movement, before he would let them pass. 
Keyes again expostulated; but the constable evinced a stern determination to 
carry out his purpose; when the former exclaimed, ‘ Armed men to the front!’ 
There was an answering motion, which was immediately succeeded by a volley of 
fire-arms; causing the death of Sub-Constable Patrick Mortimer, inflicting mortal 
wounds on two others of the party, seriously injuring Constable Balfour, of 
Mountbolus, on the right hip, also perforating his pouch-box with several slugs, 
and depriving Constable Hall of three fingers of his left hand. Four shots were 
immediately returned by the Police, and it is supposed with deadly effect. One 
of them was discharged by Sub-Constable Mortimer, after receiving his death- 
wound; two by Sub-Constable Gleeson, though his thigh was broken in two 
places. After the exchange of shots, the assailing party passed off with great 
rapidity from the scene of bloodshed.” Intelligence was quickly conveyed to the 
surrounding stations, and the country was immediately scoured. Eleven persons 
were arrested, including three of the inmates of Keyes’s house. The road was 
marked with blood for a long distance. One load of corn had been thrown on the 
road, to allow the car to be used in carrying off the wounded; but, with that ex- 
ception, the entire booty was carried off. 

A Coroner's Jury has inquired into the death of Constable Mortimer, 
and returned this verdict— 

“That Patrick Mortimer had come to his death by a wound inflicted by a 
bullet fired from a gun or pistol, on the morning of Sunday the 14th instant; and 
that John Keyes and Joseph Keyes had been feloniously assisting in committing 
said murder. 

The Westmeath Independent describes an attempt made by a multitude 
of strangers, with no fewer than three hundred cars, to carry off the crops 
of one Connell from the lands of Ardkeenan. 
by signal-fires raised as distractions, that about seventy carts managed to 
elope with loads: they were pursued and recaptured; but a large body of 
the Police was required to overawe an evident inclination to make a forcible 
rescue. The Cork Constitution and the Nenagh Guardian describe similar 
combinations of the peasantry, with partial success in concentrating the 
Constabulary on points remote from the one really in view, and in removing 
the crops. 
Opposition has been manifested against the removal of crops by bailiffs, that 


the military have been called on to act—without, however, the necessity of | 


fatal violence. 
The social disorganization of which such facts are the evidence is further 
shown by facts of a different kind. The Galway Mercury of Saturday re- 


The Govern- | 


The movement demands | 


The Police were so dodged | 


The movement extends into Armagh; where such stubborn | 












A letter in Saunders's Newsletter describes an event “most proud aud 
gratifying ” to the enterprise of Ireland—the completion of a navigable high* 
way throughout the entire course of the “ magnificent Shannon,” from its 
mouth to Lough Allen, and to the source of one of its great tributaries, the 
Boyle waters, within one English mile of the important town of Boyle. 
The letter states, that in a year or two more, “the water communication 
between Limerick and Belfast will be complete by means of Lough Neagh; 
the Lagan and Ulster navigation with Euniskillen, by means of Lough 
Erne.” 

The great fair of Ballinasloe was held on the 4th and 5th instant. The 
supply of black cattle was larger than in 1847 or 1848; but the purchases 
were also more numerous, and prices were tolerably maintained. The supply 
of sheep was less than in either of the two preceding years; but the demand 
was so much in advance of the supply, that more were sold and fewer re- 
mained unsold than has been known for some years: prices were therefore 
good. The demand for horses was considerable, but the show was poor, 
and the prices were bad. 








It is announced in more than one Irish Roman Catholic paper, that Dr- 
O'Hanlon has been appointed by the Pope to the vacaut Roman Catholic 
Primacy. Dr. O'Hanlon is a “confirmed Repealer,” but has been “ unob- 
| trusive in politics ” and public affairs. } 

The Repeal muster at Conciliation Hall on Monday was even less im~ 

posing in point of respectability than that of last week. The adherence of 

} two Roman Catholic Bishops, Dr. O'Higgins of Ardagh and Dr. f rench of 

| Kilmacduagh, was announced with due flourish of trumpets, “ The reut’ 
| was proclaimed at the round sum of 30/. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen has marked its sense of Sir ¥chert Peel's public services and 
personal worth by presenting him with the municipal freedom of the city. Sir 
| Robert and Lady Peel and Miss Peel were the guests of the Earl of "Aber- 
deen, at Haddo House; and the Earl, with Lord Claude Hamilton, accom. 
panied Sir Robert to Aberdeen, on Tuesday, to be present at the banquet 

and ceremony. It is said that at least twenty thousand people congre- 
gated along the whole line of the street through which Sir Robert passed 
to the Town-hall. In his formal speech of presentation, the Lord Provost 
sketched the legislation of modern times with which Sir Robert's name is 
associated; and, concluding with a single sentence of allusion to the mea- 
| sures passed during his last occupancy of oflice, observed, that whatever 
| were the ultimate result of them, there could be no doubt of the purity of 
| Sir Robert Peel's motives in bringing them forward. Sir Robert acknow- 
ledged with warmth the municipal distinction; a distinction not only 
conferred, as Dr. Johnson acknowledged on a similar occasion, “ with all 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 





the decorations which politeness could add,” but enhanced by expressions 
of feeling and generosity such asa stranger could not have expected to 
receive— 

_ “ While I would not disturb the harmony and good feeling of this meeting by 
introducing anything of a controversial character, 1 cannot but be conscious of the 
kindness you have shown, nor fail to receive your appreciation of my motives, as a 
| proof that you disregard and despise; the calumnies that have been heaped 4 
| (The remainder of the sentence was drowned in cheers.) .... “The Provost 
| has stated that I am the om burgess. Yes, but I will yield to none—no, 
) not even to the oldest inhabitant, in an earnest desire that Aberdeen may long pre- 
serve the illustrious name which it has borne in the annals of the world; that it 
may maintain the high respect which in a double capacity it has gained as the 
seat of two universities; that its schools of learning and science may long continue 
to send forth minds so educated and imbued with religion as to be able to enlarge 
and improve our social staie; and I trust that this great city, by a free and unre- 





lated a combined attempt by a large body of starving men to extort the | stricted commercial intercourse with other cities and with other nations, by in- 


Privilege of earning bread by hard work— 


dustry and integrity in all its dealings, may, and I doubt not it will, contribute to 


“On Monday last, a large body of men, over five hundred, came from the } the enjoyment, the comfort, and the happiness of the world.” (Great cheering.) 


ceunty Clare and other distant parts of the country, and made several attempts 
to force themselves on the steward of the railway works now going on near t 
town. Their numbers and threats induced the steward to send for the Police; 
who, with Mr. J. B. Kernan, R.M., were quickly on the ground. Warrants were 
issued for the apprehension of the leaders. They dispersed, after obtaining a pro- 
mise of work from the steward; who told them, when the works near Forthill were 


Sir Robert walked to his hotel with the burgess-ticket in his hat, and 


is | was loudly cheered by the multitude of people who lined the streets. 


The Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association has extended its 
operations into Scotland: a meeting was held in Aberdeen on Monday, to 
receive a deputation. Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., Mr. George Thomp- 


opened he would be able to employ a much larger number. The warrants were not | £0, M.P., and Mr. Feargus O'Connor, M.P., were the deputation from 


oe into execution, as no breach of the peace occurred. A man of the name of 
laherty was this morning arrested, as one of the leaders who ysed threatening 


language 


London: Mr. J. M‘Pherson, Town-Councillor, presided; and Mr. Wilson, 
of the Gazette, Mr. Hutchison, of the Banner, and Mr. Coningham, of 
Brighton, were among the speakers. Sir Joshua Walmsley contributed 
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statistics, Mr. George Thompson eloquent tropes, and Mr. Feargus O'Connor’ 


political vituperation of the Whigs, especially of Lord John Russell, with 
reasons for revived political hopes— 

Mr. O'Connor confessed that his principal motive in joining the movement was 
to get a squeeze of Lord John. He knew of no man so little in mind and body 
as Lord John Russell. He was a viper, a gnat, a little stinging wasp; and there 
had not been a greater upholder of infamy in the constitution than Lord John 
Russell since the Reform Bill passed. . ... It had been gloried in that Mr. 
O'Connor had abandoned public life. He had done so, and was despairing, when 
this new movement arose, and that gave him new life. Whenever he heard of it, 
he revived ; life came into his body; his nerves were again strung, and he said, 
“ Away with these babbling dreams, for Feargus is himself again.” 


A Committee was appointed, comprising equal portions of the middle and | 


working classes, to codperate with the Council in London. 





#Horetqn and Colonial. 
France.—In the Assembly, on Saturday, M. Thiers read the report 
which he had prepared as reporter of the Committee appointed to discuss 


the demand of credits made by the Government to pay the expenses of the | 


Roman expedition. Argumentative in style, highly conservative and 
Popish in tone, the report defended the policy which despatched the expe- 
dition; extolled the military and political results; and applauded, as fruits 
of the intervention, the administrative improvements which Pio Nono has 
been enabled by it to confer on his Italian subjects. 

It commenced with an historical sketch of the posture of affairs three years 
since, when a noble Pontiff, so cruelly recompensed for his good intentions, gave 
from the summit of the Vatican the signal of reform to Italian princes. All 
men then hoped that the destinies of Italy would not be compromised by pre- 
cipitation; that the peoples would be contented with administrative reforms, and 
even in the most advanced states would not extend their demands beyond Repre- 


sentative Monarchy; that if union were difficult concord would suffice to give the 


advantages of a confederation; at all events, that the Italians would not begin a 
war of independence, which must be hopeless for Italy unless Europe were im- 


mersed in a general war; but that if this war did spring up, all Italians would | 


rush to support it on the Adige and the Po. Instead of this, a disorderly faction 
excited the people everywhere to demand institutions disproportionate to their 


development and habits—pushing them to the extreme of Kepublican forms, while | 
still unequal to support municipal or provincial liberties; and, when the greatest | 


fault had been committed, and the war of independence been unseasonably pro- 
voked, instead of turning the united arms of Italians against the common enemy, 
it turned them against their own government. 

The consequences are known. Austria, making an incontestible use of its 
rights, reconquered Lombardy, invaded Piedmont, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, aud 
a portion of the Roman States. Liberty retrograded; governments, ill recom- 

nsed for their Liberalism, will not renew their attempts; the enemies of reform 

ave gathered strength; and the masses, let loose so dangerously, have been 
“brought back by force to a due submission.” 

Amid the wreck, was there nothing to save or recover? Could not the balance 
of power in Italy be still sustained? Austria was about to pursue the conse- 

uences of her victory at Novara, and march upon Modena, Bologna, and Rome: 

e Catholic Sovereigns had assembled at Gaéta in order to reéstablish an author- 
ity which is necessary to the Christian world—for there is nothing but sove- 
reignty itself which can make the Pontificate independent; and without that in- 
dependence, Catholic unity, which demands a certain religious submission on the 
part of Christian nations, would prove unacceptable, and would be dissolved, 
Catholicism would perish in the midst of its different sects, and the moral world, 
already so strongly shaken, would inevitably be destroyed. Could France con- 
sent to Austria’s pushing her invasion into Rome itself, and obtaining dominion 
both morally and materially over the whole of Italy? Lf not, war or the occupa- 
tion of Rome were the only alternatives. For war, the proper opportunity had 
been lost. 
as restoring the balance of power; of Christendom, as guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of the Pontitficate; of Italian freedom, as protecting it from the conse- 

uences of that natural irritation felt by Austria after her struggle with the 
talian people, which might have induced her to restrict freedom unwarrantably 
—perhaps even to allow the accomplishment of a counter-revolution. ‘The inter- 
vention wisely resolved on was resolutely executed. It is true that the French 
army marched against a republic; but that consideration could not render sacred 
the existing Government. “Our constitution, defective in more than one point— 
(it is permissible to say this, since it has foreseen and provided for its own re- 
vision )}—our constitution would have perverted all reason if it had provided that 
such or such a furm of government should render a neighbouring state odious or 
sacred tous. We are friends or enemies of a government not on account of its 
form but of its conduct. In this sense did the constitution declare that France 
should not take arms against the liberty and nationality of any foreign nation.” 
The constitutional question—* Did France, in going to home, go thither to harm 
the liberty of Italy, and especially that of the Roman pecple?”—is answered by 
the very objection urged against the results of the expedition, that sufficient cle- 
mency or political liberty has not been obtained from the Pontifical Government. 

France, once present in Rome, could not do violence to the Holy Father she 
came to deliver from the violence of a faction. “ She must return him his throne 
and his liberty—his full and complete hberty; for such was her mission. But a 
sovereign who has come to reéstablish another, in the common interest of order, 


humanity, religion, and religious equilibrium, finds in the gravity of the cireumstan- | 


ces and in the services rendered the right of giving advice.” In making her eflort, 
“ she had the right to supplicate” for measures calculated to appease the legiti- 
mate discontent of the people—to advise “ reforms which, in reconciling the in- 


habitants of the Roman States with the Pontifical Government, should obviate | 


the necessity of France herself returning, or leaving Austria to go to alternatives 
equally to be regretted by all the world.” France “ could dispute the right of 
the Romans to overthrow in the name of the sovereignty the temnporal authority 
of the Pope, necessary to Christian Europe,” but “ could not dispute the right of 
having an equitable, enlightened government, conformable to the spirit of our 
times. ius the Ninth understands these truths perfectly; and the first act 
which emanates from his deliberations is the motu proprio, which has been the 
subject of such animated discussion. .... By a great majority your Commis- 
sion declares that she perceives in the motu proprio a primary and real good, of 
which nothing but an unjust prejudice can misconstrue the value.” It gives a 
degree of municipal and provincial liberty which is desirable; but so far as re- 
gards political liberty, it does not accord the power of deciding on the affairs of a 
country in one or two Assemblies in concert with the Executive Power, as in 


England for instance; or at least, it gives no more than the first rudiments of | 


such institutions, under the form of a deliberative Privy Council. “ Muni- 
cipal and provincial liberties are a first education, which it is useful that 


& people should pass through before they are prematurely and violently | 
In a word, the motu | 


thrown into the stormy career of political liberty.’ 
proprio guarantees to the Romans the advantages of a Government wisely liberal; 
and the word of Pius is sufficient to put an end to all doubts. The counsels of 
France must be directed to making this motu proprio efficacious; and above all, to 
the extension of the Pontiff’s clemency to all who can be included in the armistice 
without danger to public order. “This must be the work of an influence per- 
severed in with patience, with calmness, and respect: an influence which com- 
monly constitutes, we repeat, an inadmissible pretension if the direct necessity does 


That the intervention should be made, was for the interest of France, | 


not oblige us to exercise it, but which, confined within bounds, is perfecile 
cumple with the econ and dignity of the Haly Bee?» Petteelly 

The report finishes with an inconclusive answer to the question ho 

— ge a 7 Ww 
much longer must the expedition remain in Rome?—* It is impossible to 
state the moment when the Pope will be able to dispense with our ary, i 
a country which has been the scene of such recent commotions.” oy 

M. Thiers encountered ejaculations of surprise at particular portions of 
his report. M. Victor Hugo frequently testified his dissent, and once ex. 
claimed, “ You are no longer Liberal, M. Thiers.” The latter coolly replied 
* No, I am not.” . 

The report ca_sed serious political complications. The President took 
offence at the omission of all mertion of his note to M. Edgar Ney: the 
personal pique seems to have taken the shape of political objection ‘to the 
reactionary tone adopted by M. Thiers. Thus, the President found him- 
self forced into close affinity with M. Dufaure’s party in the Cabinet. yy. 
Odilon Barrot ranged himself on the same side; and opinion was gq 
strongly developed that M. de Falloux and General Rublieres, the Minister 
of War, are said to have resigned. It is also stated that the President 
wrote a letter to M. Odilon Barrot, strongly reasserting the policy of his 
letter to M. Ney, and expressing his dissidence from the tone and policy of 
M. Thiers’s report. Negotiations were attempted to induce M. Thiers to 
promise a modification of his report by a qualifying speech in the Assem-. 
bly; but he would not retract; and the President adhering as firmly to his 
opinions, a total political breach has been the consequence. The alleged 
retirement of the two Ministers, however, is not officially announced; and 
the crisis will probably pass over without a Cabinet rupture after all, 

The Assembly has adopted, by 423 to 184, the Ministerial bill for the 
payment of the jointure which the Chamber of Deputies voted to the Duteb- 
ess of Orleans, under the Monarcby. 
| General Bem, an Aide-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia, arrived on 
| Wednesday at Paris, on a special mission, and had an immediate andience 
of the President. The French fleet is said to have received orders to go 
direct to Sicily and join the English squadron, “thence to proceed to the 
Dardanelles in case of need.” 

The trial of Huber by the High Court of Justice at Versailles concluded 
on the 12th: it afforded no points of any but personal interest, and termi- 
nated in a sentence of transportation against the prisoner. 

The trials of those implicated in the affair of the 13th June commenced 
on Saturday. The first day and a portion of the second were occupied by 
| the reading of the act of accusation, the character of which we sketched 
last week. Those of the prisoners who are now in England have pro- 
tested against the legality of the proceedings. ‘They refuse to appear and 
take trial, on several grounds,—because they cannot accept as accusers 
those who have violated the constitution, those accusers being the crea- 
tures of exception and enjoying the sovereign power by virtue of the viola- 
tion; because they would be entering a judicial snare by surrendering; and 
because the interest of their party requires their freedom from arrest. The 
examination .of witnesses gave rise to some scenes characteristically dra- 
matic, but no important facts were deposed. M. Emile de Girardin dis- 
tinguished himself by a bold statement, on oath, that he believed the As- 
sembly had violated the constitution by its resolutions on the Roman 
question on the days immediately preceding the afiair of the 13th June; 
and his belief that forcible opposition to that Assembly was therefore legal. 
On Tuesday, the tables of the court were covered by “ pieces d'accusation” 
in the shape of arms of all kinds, flags and other insignia of military action. 
On Wednesday there was an unseemly interruption to the proceedings, 
Lieutenant Petit having deposed that he wounded an unarmed man with 
his sword, the whole of the accused rose and denounced his cowardice, 
using exclamations and gestures of vulgar contempt; the witness retorted 
with gross epithets; the counsel joined in the fray of words, and a general 
hubbub of mutual abuse ensued. “ Tranquillity was not restored till the 
time arrived for the adjournment of the court.” 


| Avsrria.—The week’s news from Vienna is of bloody and revengeful 
tenour. The late Hungarian Minister, Count Louis Batthyani, and some 
| dozen more of the Magyar chiefs, have undergone execution of capital sen- 
tence at Pesth and Arad, for high treason. ‘The execution of the most il- 
lustrious of these victims was communicated by the Vienna Ost-Deutsche 
Peat in the following terms— 

“ Count Louis Batthyani had voluntarily surrendered to Prince Windischgritz. 
He was one of the members of the deputation from Pesth that waited upon the 
Imperial Commander-in-chief, to effect, if possible, a peaceful solution of the 
struggle against Austria. Since then, he remained a prisoner, and his name was 
scarcely ever mentioned. Suddenly it is upon every lip, and the report is spread, 
that Batthyani is sentenced to die upon the gallows. The effect produced by the 
report was visible in the countenances of all, and many looked anxiously forward 
to the morning fixed for the execution [the 7th instant]; for although the ener- 
getic measures of the state of siege set any great demonstration at defiance, still 
something unusual was expected—either an act of mercy or an act of despair. 
The morning came, and the dawn broke upon an assembled multitude of many 
thousands round a gallows erected on the Holz Platz. A ramour suddenly spread 
through the crowd that Butthyani had attempted suicide in prison. It proved 
true: but either the hand of the unhappy man or his energy failed him. Though 
he gave himself various wounds, he did not deprive himself of life: he, however, 
escaped the rope. Twelve hours later, at nightfall, he was led out and shot.’ 

‘The means by which Batthyani made the attempt to escape the igno- 
miny of the halter are variously described in later accounts. A priest was 
arrested on a charge of having conveyed a long needle to him, concealed uw 
| his sleeve: it is stated that suspicions against other persons were anticl- 

pated by an avowal from Batthyani’s own wife, that she had conveyed a smal 

dagger to him in his linen; and the most probable accounts say that this 
was the instrument with which he ineffectually wounded himself. His 

last scene is described as follows. , 
| “In the afternoon a detachment of jagers was ordered to the place of execu- 
tion; the avenues to which were blocked by posts of cavalry. Towards six 0¢ iock 
the Count had recovered sufficiently from the faintness occasioned by his loss 
blood, to be able, leaning on the arm of the clergyman who attended him, to totter 
down the staircase of the new building. He was dressed in black, and wore 4& 
light blue cap embroidered with silver. His luxuriant beard, which appeared to 
have been grizzled by suffering, hung wildly about his ghastly haggard features. 
He declined the arm of the medical attendant, who offered to support him on the 
other side, and walked with calm dignity towards the wall which faces the pla 
| of sand. Here the party halted. The Count’s eyes were bound with a white 
handkerchief.” On his requesting the executioners to use despatch—“ Allez, 
allez! jagers!"—tbree of them approached promptly, and fired almost close t@ 
him. ‘Shouting with a loud clear voice, “ Eljen a haza!”—(“ Long live MY 
country!”)—he received the charges in his bosom, and fell on the ground & 
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corpse. Some Hungarian ladies of high rank started forward and sought to dip 
their handkerchiefs in the blood of the slaughtered magnate; but the guards 
qithstood them, and drove them back. ¥ ’ 

The official Gazette of the 7th instant gives this formal account of the 
sentence passed on Batthyani, and of its execution: but the concluding 
words were rendered inaccurate by the circumstances above mentioned— 

“Louis Count Batthyani, native of Presburg, aged forty years, a Catholic, 
married—avowing in part, and legally convicted of having, in his quality of Prime 
Minister of Hungary, taken, executed, or caused to be executed, measures greatly 
outstripping the administrative limits of Hungary, as guaranteed by the laws of 
March—of having weakened the legal bonds between Hungary and the hereditary 
states of the Empire established by the Pragmatic Sanction of the Empire—of hav- 

ing created dangers threatening violently to overthrow the constitution of the state 
—also of having, after having resigned on the 3d of October of last year the post of 
Prime Minister, by joining the ranks of the insurgents, by making a public appeal to 
armed resistances, by reassembling the Diet dissolved by his Majesty, fortitied and 
maintained the cause of the revolution—has been for the crime of high treason 
sentenced to the confiscation of all his property, and to death by strangulation; 
and, after confirmation and publication, that sentence was carried out today. 
“Tur Imperial AND Roya Counci, or War. 

“ Pesth, October 6, 1849.” 

The accounts concur in the statement that the execution was done 
under the personal direction and at the sole urgency of Marshal Haynau. 

The effect of this measure on the populace of Pesth was to raise “an in- 
describable tumult of feeling. Military precautions were taken, as against 
an imminent outbreak. Patrols moved at frequent intervals through the 
streets, dispersing the bewildered groups that commented in whispers on 
the terrible event. The same consternation pervaded Presburg, and even 
the giddy crowd of Vienna was as if stunned by the intelligence. At 
Presburg there was a placard posted up by the authorities to remind the 
inhabitants that the state of siege was in full force.” The most cautious 
organs of the Vienna press reprobated the reckless atrocity. 

“ Yesterday and today,” says the Ost-Deutsche Post, “ have conjured up and 
rekindled a spirit which flings us far, far back. It was during a time of peace 
that we grew great, and thirty-five years of peace have not used us to place our- 
selves by a single stride at that superhuman height from which executions en 
masse can be contemplated as beneficial for the interests of the country... . . 
The execution of Count Batthyani is one of the most enigmatical acts of our 
Government. What object can there be now in these political executions in Hun- 
gy? To inspire terror? The land is bowed down. It will be long before 

ungary can again raise the standard of rebellion. And when will these judg- 
ments end, now that they have commenced? Why hang one and pardon the 
other? Klapka may be seen at the Opera at Pesth and Goérgy perambulates 
Klagenfurt; whilst on the Holz Platz in Pesth their fellows dangle from the gal- 
lows. Oh, it was a glorious turning-point, the mild and prudent capitulation of 
C.morn—the keys of Hungary without one drop of blood being shed. The bloody 
drama is over, men said; peaceful times are coming, the day of reconciliation, a 
reorganization of the fabric of the state. When lo! suddenly the curtain rises and 
displays to view a sixth act, a terrible scene of bloodshed. The European public 
will pronounce various judgments vpon it; we shall confine ourselves to the 
simple question—wherefore this?” 

The Constitutional Gazette of Styria declares openly, that the execution 
of Count Batthyani is a deathblow to Austrian authority in Hungary. 
Even the Ministerial Presse condemns as needless and highly dangerous 
such political revenges. 

Concerning the execution at Arad nothing is known beyond the names 
and the alleged crimes of the victims. ‘The following chiefs were ignomi- 
niously hanged—Schmoidel, Damjanich, (whom Girgey persuaded to yield 
up Arad,) Nagy-Sandor, Knesich, Aulich, Vecsey, Poltenberg, Torik. 
The following had, as a special favour, their sentences of hanging com- 
muted to “death by powder and lead”—Ernst Kiss, Aristides Desewsky, 
Lasar, and Laner. 

Pesth letters of the 10th state that the work of death still continued, 
and was not likely to be soon stayed: two Magyar chiefs were hanged that 
day, and it was reported that sixty more were doomed. The hangings on 
the 10th were those of Ladisky Csanyi, lately Minister of Public Works, 
and Baron Jeszenak, Commissary of Neutra under Kossuth. Csanyi was 
the last representative of an ancient and distinguished family, and fought 
in the war against Napoleon. “ Baron Jeszenak was a Protestant, district 
inspector of the Protestant churches and schools in the circle beyond the 
Danube, a wealthy magnate, of moderate opinions.” 

The widow of the unfortunate Batthyani has retired to Jot; a seques- 
tered estate of Count Stephen Karolyi, situate in the vicinity of Pesth, 
which she has selected as her place of mourning. She was accompanied 
by her sister, the Countess George Karolyi. Both these ladies are connex- 
ions of the wealthy Zichy family: the Countess Batthyani brought her 
late husband a dowery of 7,000,000 florins. 

The Vienna correspondent of the 7'imes gives an explanation in reference 
to the noble Hungarian lady whose public whipping by the Austrian sol- 
diers was lately recorded— 

“ Madame de Madersbach,’who had always been a passionate partisan of the Ma- 
gyars, gave such information as enabled them to take the Imperialists by surprise ; 
in consequence of which, the insurgent chief Kmety was enabled to effect his es- 
Cape, and Bem, who was in imminent danger of being taken, had time to do the 
Same. When the lady in question received the news that the house of Hapsburg 
had been deprived of the Sengeaien crown, she dressed up a figure stuffed with 
Straw, which, after it had been christened ‘the Last of the Hapsburgs,’ she buried 
with divers ridiculous ceremonies. ‘ These circumstances,’ says the /'remdenblatt, 
‘were so notorious among the soldiers, that had she not been instantly and exem- 
Plarily punished she would probably have lost her life.’ 

Count Edmund Zichy has written with indignation to the Vienna journals 
on the report of his having killed Girgey, either by duel or assassination ; 
asking—* Would any man ever think of a duel as a means of obtaining 
satisfaction fora murder?” He states that he will shortly publish docu- 
mentary proofs of the propriety with which he stigmatizes M. Gurgey as a 

murderer.” 

The Turkish question had lost all interest, in the excilement raised by 
the executions at Pesth and Arad: it is stated farther, that the diplomatists 
confidently expected a peaceable solution. ‘The Vienna correspondent of 
the Daily News wrote on the 10th, that the Vienna Cabinet had addressed 
& note to the English Ambassador, disavowing Count Sturmer’s steps at 
Constantinople; and declaring that “ Austria no longer requires the extra- 
dition of the Hungarian refugees, but will content herself with the re- 
moval of these from the Turkish dominions.” Subsequent advices do not 

these statements. 

Usirep Srates anp Canapa.—The Hibernia, an irregular mail- 

steamer, which did not call at Halifax, arrived on Saturday with advices 
from New York to the 29th of September; but the Cambria, which arrived 





in regular course on Thursday, brings advices from Halifax to the 6th, 
New York to the 3d, and Montreal to the Ist instant. 

In reference to the diplomatic rupture with France, the American 
papers state, that M. Poussin had made repeated efforts to gain an in- 
terview with the President and Secretary of State; obtaining the friendly 
assistance of Mr. Crampton, the British Chargé d’Affaires. His efforts were 
unsuccessful: “neither General Taylor nor Mr. Clayton thought it proper 
to hold any intercouse which might become of an official character with M. 
Poussin.” An English writer at New York says—‘M. Poussin himself 
openly expresses his regret at what has occurred, and says he may be igno- 
rant of what is diplomatic. He has directed his furniture to be sold, and 
is now in this city awaiting advices from France.” 

The “ warm correspondence” alleged to have taken place between Mr. 
Crampton and the American Secretary relative to the Mosquito country is 
now declared to be imaginary. Mr. Clayton's organ, the National Intelli- 
gencer, aflirms that “ the whole story is a sheer invention.” 

The news from California extends to the 2d of August. Machinery for 
extracting gold was coming into extensive use at the mines, with such 
efiect that soils abandoned by the hand-washers had been resifted with 
most lucrative returns. “One dollar per minute wasthe constant yield of 
some of these machines.” ‘The increased traffic on the Pacific board was 
reducing insurance-rates; the exorbitancy of which was one cause of the 
great accumulation of gold at Francisco and the other Californian ports. 
“TI have succeeded myself, within a few days past,” says a writer, “in ob- 
taining policies to the amount of 750,000 dollars in Wall Street, at rates 
varying from 2 to 24 per cent.” The weather at Panama was very plea- 
sant, and the cholera had entirely disappeared. The price of passage on 
the river Chagres was very much reduced; a steam-boat having made a 
successful trip to Gorgona. 

The Canadian letters picture the state of feeling in the colony 
as one of growing and gloomy dissatisfaction. The unpopularity of 
Lord Elgin has been carried to a higher pitch by his promotion to a seat 
in the House of Lords. The step is characterized as a “trick of Earl 
Grey’s,” and “a transparent piece of folly,” which has “ excited the con- 
tempt of the colonists without overawing in the least Lord E)gin’s op- 
ponents.” 

In the latest edition of our number of the 6th instant, we mentioned 
the receipt of brief telegraphic news that fatal riots had occurred at By- 
town On the Ottowa. Upto thistime no authentic accounts of what oc- 
curred have been received; no official investigation had been made, and 
the party organs give the most contradictory accounts. The only facts 
certain seem to be, that a meeting was called by the Elginites, for the pur- 
pose of voting a political address to Lord Elgin; that the opponents of the 
Elginites went to the meeting in great force, both parties being armed; 
that a faction-fight ensued, in which, after being first beaten, the latter 
party overpowered the Elginites, and carried resolutions in their own sense; 
and that in the fight several men lost their lives. 

Lord Elgin’s break-up from Monklands is now more plainly than before 
characterized as “ unannounced, hurried, and extremely private.” From 
the Falls of Niagara he had made several excursions into the back coun- 
try, North and West. “ He moved about quite privately, receiving addresses 
of welcome and congratulation "—most of them couched in the “ ordinary 
expressions of courtesy used on such occasions.” He was to meet his 
Ministers at Toronto on the 4th instant. 

The papers contain many allusions to some Ministerial intention of 
moving the seat of Government to Toronto. The Montreal journals say 
that this bait has been perfidiously held out to other towns than Toronto, 
with the sole intention of quieting in each the leading inhabitants whose 
interests would benefit by the change. 





{Piscellaneous. 

Tuesday's Gazette contained a notice by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, that in fourteen days he would issue his warrant for the election 
of a Member for the city of Cork, in the room of Mr. Daniel Callaghan, 
deceased. 

The Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, now Sir Henry 
George Ward, has been nominated by her Majesty a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

Post-oflice Iustructions for the commencement of Saturday night duty in 
the provinces, and Sunday duty in London, were issued on Wednesday 
night. On Friday night fresh instructions were issued to all the provincial 
post-cflices, informing them that the new regulations, as far as they related 
to making up a Saturday night bag for London, were not to come into ope- 
ration until the 27th. There was no countermand, however, of the instruc- 
tions relative to the discontinuance of the Sunday day-bag to London from 
the provinces, and of the closing of all provincial post-oflices from ten a.m. 
to five p.m. on the Sabbath-day. A separate office is fitting up in the Ge- 
neral Post-oflice for the performance of the Sunday duty, as the clerks 
who have undertaken to perform it are no way connected with the present 
Inland oflice.—Daily Papers. 

On Saturday, in consequence of the refusal of the colonists at the Cape 
and Sydney to receive convicts from England, orders were issued from the 
Home Ofiice for the convicts now waiting to be expatriated, to be forwarded 
to Moreton Bay and Norfolk Island. To the latter place a body of 200 
out-pensioners of Chelsea Hospital are about to be sent out. Most advan- 
tageous offers have been made to these men, to induce them to locate at 
Norfolk Island; on the passage out they will act as a convict guard, and on 
their arrival in the settlement perform duty as military colonists. The 
number of convicts awaiting transportation is 1,400.—Glvbe. 


The Mourning Chronicle has instituted a searching and comprehensive in- 
quiry into “the moral, intellectual, material, and physical condition of the 
industrial poor throughout England”; and proposes to give the results of 
its inquest in a series of communications, which “ will equal, perhaps sur- 
pass, official or Parliamentary reports in impartiality, authenticity, and 
comprehensiveness.” ‘The duty of preparing these reports “has been con- 
fided to a chosen body of practised writers and thinkers, admirably 
qualified, by prior knowledge and habits of observation, for their 
task, who will pursue the investigation on the spot.” The Chronicle 
promises that “the metropolis and the provinces, the town and the 
country, the manufacturing, commercial, maritime, mining, and agri- 
cultural population, will be equally included in the plan”; and “ wher- 
ever an estate, establishment, or institution shall be thought to pre- 
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sent any marked feature of good or bad management,” the public shall 
“benefit by the example to the full.” The series is continned daily, under 
the general head of “ Labour and the Poor”: on Thursday appeared the 
first communication, on “The Manufacturing Districts—Manchester ”; 
yesterday, the first on “ The Metropolitan Districts”; today the first on 
“ The Rural Districts.” In these prefatory reports, the treatment is at once 
statistical yet picturesque—minute, yet broad and animated. 





One of the things demonstrated by the Attendance-Accounts published 
in last week’s Spectator, is the intimate relation between close attendance 
in the House of Commons and the tenure of places revocable at pleasure. 
The members of a Government holding subordinate offices are under 
greater control by their chiefs than is generally supposed. 
least, 38 or 39 votes can be commanded, under pain of dismissal, as often as 
“push” is apprehended; and the same number can be withheld, in the 


——___—_—________—- 


At the very | 


event of its being deemed of importance that a “count-out ” should take | 


place. 
even in the view of 400 or 500 attending nightly; but what must be the in- 
fluence of that 38 or 39 where the attendance of unpaid Members amounts, 
as in many instances it does, to a mockery ? 


Let a practical illustration be given, and let the examples relate to the | 


great economical movement in furtherance of which so much shamlike 
rivalry was displayed last session on each side of the House. Mr. Henley’s 
motion to reduce the salaries of all public oflicers by 10 per cent was 
(tellers included) rejected by 151 to 104—majority 47: that majority in- 
cluded 38 placemen, and all were present save Mr. Maitland, Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. Mr. Wyld’s motion to reduce the miscellaneous 
allowances from 6,423/. to 4,728/. was supported by 35 Members and re- 
sisted by 54: even in this small affair the names of 28 placemen appear 


among the 54. Mr. Drummond's fanciful declaration in favour of cutting | 


down expenditure was carried by 73 to 70: the Ministerial muster on that 
occasion was only 26, and hence the contre-temps. Take another instance 
not economical. Mr. Baillie’s motion for a Commission to proceed to 


Under no circumstances can 38 or 39 be deemed insignificant—not | 


| 


| 


Ceylon to continue the inquiry into the insurrection was rejected by 92 to | 


35: among the 92 were 33 placemen. It is evident from these specimens 
of Ministerial industry, that if Members will absent themselves from 
divisions on the ground that they do not understand the questions, there 
will be no such lack of knowledge on the part of the occupants of the 
Treasury bench. 

The transformation of the individuals of the Peel Government into “ in- 
dependent ” Members, affords the means of drawing a comparison between 
the attendance of those who are in oflice and those who are not. Select- 
ing the more prominent individuals of the present and the previous Admi- 
nistrations, we have, for the session of 1849—Lord John Russell present at 
136 divisions, Sir Robert Peel at 64; Sir Charles Wood at 151, Mr. Goul- 
burn at 79; Sir George Grey at 179, Sir James Graham at 95; Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville at 199, Lord Lincoln at 52; Lord Palmerston at 
102, Mr. George Smythe at 16; Mr. Hawes at 140, Mr. Gladstone 
at 60; Mr. Labouchere at 134, Sir George Clerk at 68; Mr. Parker 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


at 141, Mr. Sidney Herbert at 66; Mr. Tufnell at 155, Mr. Cardwell at | 


44; Mr. James Wilson at 145, Lord Mahon at 36; Sir John Jervis at 
160, Sir Frederick Thesiger at 34. This looks as if the gentlemen who 
are not now in office were much in want of a political vocation; but cer- 
tainly to make pastime of Parliamentary duty is not the way to get a 
vocation—at least a useful one. 


The expected death of the Bishop of Llandaff took place, at Hardwick 
House, the episcopal residence, near Chepstow, on Sunday afternoon. 

Edward Copleston was the son of the Reverend John Radford Copleston, Pre- 
bendary of Exeter; representative of a family which, by the records of its landed 
ag in the county of Devon, traced its ancestry to times anterior to the 

orman Conquest. The d 1 was born in 1776, and was educated at home. 
Immediately after his entry at Corpus Christi College Oxford, at the age of fifteen, 
he commenced a career of academical distinction remarkable and almost unprece- 
dented. In 1795, without being a candidate, he was chosen a Fellow of Oriel 
College, before a long list of distinguished candidates; in 1797 he was appointed 
College tutor, before he had attained his degree of M.A.; and in 1814 he was 
chosen to fill the vacancy in the Provostship of his College, before he had obtained 
his degree of D.D. His degree of D.D. was shortly afterwards conferred on him 
as an unusual distinction. Dr. Copleston took a position of mark in general lite- 
rature. By his satirical tract, “ Advice to a Young Reviewer,” a pretended cri- 
tique of “ Mr. Milton’s Allegro,” in the true Giffard style, he gave the first turn 
against the crushing influence of the Quarterly Jeview and its fellows. Seeking 
some distinction in the political world, he drew public attention upon himself by 
the publication of two letters to Mr. Peel (now Sir Robert) on the Currency ques- 
tion ; which were much read. In 1826 he was installed in the Deanery of Carlisle; 
and in December 1827 he succeeded Dr. Sumner the present Bishop of Wiaches- 
ter, as incumbent of the See of Llandaff and the Deanery of St. Paul's. But, 
though a member of the House of Lords for more than twenty years, he never be- 
came a prominent speaker, or took an active part in public atfairs. Dr. Copleston 
was unmarried. 

The vacant see will be subject to new regulations. It was hitherto, from 
its slender revenue, always held with the Deanery of St. Paul's. The re- 
venue will now be raised to 4,000/.; and the Deanery, though with a re- 
duced revenue, will not be held jointly with it. The Bishopric is of course 
at the disposal of Ministers; the Deanery will be in the gift of the Bishop 


of London. 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 















Number of Autumn 

Deaths. Average. 
RBymotie Disenses....ccccccccsscccccercocccssccese coccesescccess $72 eee §=—07 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 56 sane 49 
NOON WORGRRED .00.ncccce: cesccrccccccesscccceccescecseesece 157 178 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ... 125 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..... 2.6.6.6. e cee ees 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 24 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 65 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢.....46 0. ccecceseeceeeeeeeeecenees - q ° nn 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c...........+++ se 2 cece 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. .......6.6.cceeeeee B aces 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C. .... 00050000 ceeceeeeee . B sede 1 
Malformations. ...... soe ° eves 1 4 
Premature Birth 39 23 
Atrophy 35 13 
Age .... 41 57 
Sudden .. oe 12 12 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........6++sseeeeeees 1 eee 


Total (including unspecified causes). .......+++.000e000+ 1075 1162 
“Tn the week ending last Saturday, the total number of deaths registered was 
1,075; the weekly average derived from deaths in the autumnal quarter (which 
commences with the present month) of five previous years is 1,162; the weekly 
return, therefore, now exhibits a decrease on the average, after a period of more 








than three months during which it has shown a considerable and in eleven con- 
secutive weeks an enormous excess above the usual rate of mortality. The de 
crease is observed in the West, North, and Central divisions; the mortality in the 
East and South, where the deaths from cholera are still the most numerous, jg 
about the average. The deaths from cholera in the last week were 110; in fiyg 
previous weeks they were 2,026, (the highest number which, exclusive of those 
from diarrhoea, the epidemic attained,) 1,682, 839, 434, 288. In last week the 
deaths from diarrhoea and dysentery (the mortality of which is more Steadily 
maintained) were 105,—almost as numerous as deaths from cholera, and con. 
siderably more than usual at this advanced season of the year. The aggregate 
deaths from these three kindred diseases were therefore 215; while the weekly 
average is only 35. During last week the daily number of deaths from cholera 
averaged 16; on Wednesday they were only 11. In the districts of St. Jam 
(Westminster), Islington, St. Giles (Holborn), Camberwell, and Rotherhithe, no 
deaths from cholera were registered during the week. In Kensington there were 
6; in Hackney, 5; in Bethnal Green, 7; in Shoreditch, 12; in Poplar, 5; in gt, 
Saviour, 6; in Bermondsey, 6; in St. George (Southwark), Lambeth, Wands. 
worth, 7 each; and in Greenwich, 8. In all other districts the mortality from 
the epidemic did not range higher than four deaths. All other epidemics are ag 
present under the average; smallpox and measles remarkably low: but scarlating 
becomes more fatal, the deaths having risen from 39 in the previous week to 56 
in the last, the average being 64. Typhus was fatal in 47 cases.” 

“ The mean height of the barometer in the week was 29.540 in.; the meag 
temperature was 46° 7’, which is 4° 7’ less than the average of the same week in 
seven years; it also shows a decrease on the mean of the previous week of 5°,” 
The direction of the wind was variable during the first three days, and its mean 
direstion was North-east during the last four days. 

The daily returns of cholera and diarrhoea cases show the continuous abatement 
of the disease. In London, the cases have been during the days of this week, 12 
9, 8, 5, and yesterday 7; in the Provinces, 153, 113, 88, 78, and yesterday 66; in 
Scotland, since Tuesday, 4, 17, 1, and yesterday 8. 


The treaty of marriage between the Prince Royal of Sweden and the Princess 
Gullelmina Maria, eldest daughter of Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, has 
just been signed at the Hague. The celebration of the nuptials will take place at 
the end of January or the beginning of February next year. The Prince Royal 
was born in May 1826, and the Princess in April 1824. 

Signor Daniele Manin, late President at Venice, lost his wife at Marseilles a few 
days ago, from cholera. She died in a few hours after landing. 

Professor Frébel, of Zurich, has resigned his post there, with the intention of 
proceeding as Professor to Hamburg, in obedience toa call received some time since 
from certain learned ladies who are about to form a university for females. Fe- 
male Professors are to be appointed, among others Miss Dittmar. 

The recent decree divorcing Mr. and Mrs. Pierce Butler, by the competent 
court of Philadelphia, needs some explanation to make it understood. The decree 
divorces with full power to each of the parties to marry again; and the reason 
given for this summary, and, to many, unexpected decree, is that no one appeared 
in opposition to the petition, which was from Mrs. Butler. A correspondent in- 
forms us that it was —_ arranged between the counsel of the late husband 
and wife that there should be no opposition, and that the consideration was the 
settlement of 30,000 dollars on Mrs. Butler by her late husband; the interest of 
which alone she may expend annually, and at her death the a goes to the two 
children, to whem alone Mrs. Butler has power to bequeath it. It was also arran- 
ged by the counsel, that the children of the parties should reside for two months 
in each year with Mrs. Butler. We understand also that Mrs. Butler has 20,000 
dollars of her own, which are the fruits of her “ Readings,” besides the 60,009 
dollars she so liberally settled upon ber aged father—New York Express. 

According to a letter addressed to the editor of the Plymouth Times, it is cur- 
rently reported that one of the persons who took the most active part at the pub- 
lic meetings and the Episcopal inquiry against the Sisters of Mercy, has actually 
jet his premises to Miss Sellon and the Sisters, to form an establishment at Eldad, 

The challenge lately made by the Pasha of Egypt is likely to be accepted, on 
the adoption of certain stipulations proposed by the Turf Club ; who, it would ap- 

ar, are desirous of making the stakes 15,0001. a side instead of 10,000/. A noble 
.ord and one of the leading members of the “ ring ” have, it is said, agreed to 
advance half of the stakes in the match. 

The number of persons prosecuted for giving unstamped receipts was 102 in 
1847, and 119 in 1848. The penalties recovered ranged trom Ol. to 60/. 

It was reported that a bridge was to be erected over the ornamental water ia 
St. James’s Park, for the convenience of passengers from Queen Square to St. 
James’s. It is now announced that this was incorrect, but that a waterman is to 
be stationed with a boat to ferry passengers across. 

Rabbit-skins, which were selling some months ago at two shillings, are now, it 
is said, eight shillings per pound. ‘They are used in making the soft felt hats 
now so fashionable here and on the Continent. 

The Bristol papers describe a singular case of suspended animation, or of death 
with the continuation of life symptoms, after an attack of cholera. Mr. Byron 
Blythe, nephew of Mr. Blythe of Blackwall, London, was attacked with cholera, 
on Friday the 12th instant; and after going through the usual stages of the 
disease, he apparently died, on the morning of Saturday the 13th. Dr. Greens, 
the medical attendant, gave a certificate of death; but, in consequence of a wish 
expressed by Mr. Blythe while living, that if he had cholera he should be pierced 
in the heart before burial, to see if he was dead, Dr. Greene called again in the 
evening to inspect the corpse. To his surprise he found it still perceptibly warm. 
The funeral was delayed till next morning, but on fresh examination the body was 
stiil warm then: thereupon the burial was put off indefinitely, and resuscitative 
means were actively renewed. These had not succeeded in restoring the vital ac- 
tions any further; but the warmth continued till Wednesday: decomposition then 
visibly commenced. [It is within our personal observation that patients who have 
died of cholera retain their animal warmth for a period much exceeding what is 
customary after death by any other disease—some hours; and we learn trom pro- 
fessional friends that the extremities of the patient, which were cold before death, 
become warmed after death by what appears to be a post-mortem generation and 
diffusion of animal heat. Remarkable involuntary motions of the extremities also 
succeed the patient's death, at periods varying between twenty minutes and 
thirty-five minutes after the vital functions have ceased. } 

“ I do marvel that London, being so rich a city, hath not a burying-place with- 
out; for, no doubt, it is an unwholesome thing to bury within the city, specially at 
such a time when there be great sickness and many die together. 1 think verily 
that many a man taketh his death in Paul’s Churchyard: and this I speak of ex- 
perience, for I myself, when I have been there some mornings to hear sermons, have 
felt such an ill-tavoured, unwholesome savour, that I was the worse for it a great 
while after; and I think no less but it is the occasion of much sickness and dis- 
tress.”—Bishop Latimer. 

Shipping has suffered a good deal from boisterous weather at Lowestoft. From 
one vessel which was assisted into the harbour an _ was washed over- 
board. The French brig Pere Jollet was totally wrecked, through the obstinacy 
of the master. The vessel had been damaged by a collision in the roads; boatmed 

at off to offer aid, but the master threatened them with a knife; eventually the 
cig was driven on to the beach amid a raging sea. The crew were drawn through 
the surf by means of a rope; but the master—who was reported to be drunk— 
would not quit the ship; and he was washed overboard and drowned. The ves 
sel was shivered into fragments. 
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se Antoinette sailed from Antwerp on the 12th May: on the night of 

To ny a of the crew, Loy and Vandeweghe, murdered the master and 
the ef officer, ‘in their cabins; the rest of the seamen assisting to throw the bodies 
< board and wash from the ship all tokens of the crime. By threats they com- 
per Kessen, the second mate, to navigate the vessel; they wanted him to steer 
pet New York, intending to scuttle the ship and abandon her when near the coast. 
The vessel, however, was driven on a reef off Florida; some natives offered to take 
her to Key West; they did so; and on arrival, Kessen informed against the crew. 
The Belgian Vice-Consul had the men arrested, and they will be sent to Belgium 


for trial. 


Two men, working in @ barge at Gloucester, quarrelled and fought: after 


ing for some minutes, Goodgroom, a powerful young man, succeeded in 
—_ his antagonist, William Cooke,” into the river Severn; ’ showing bya 
exclamation that he intended to do so. There was a strong wind, 


i t 
yp heavy fresh in the stream; and though a man put off in a boat to 
Cooke’s aid, while a line was also thrown from a ship, he did not succeed. 
Goodgroom was immediately arrested, and the Coroner's inquest on Cooke has 


returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter ” against him. 

An act for preventing cruelty to animals, which came into operation on the Ist 
of August, has a stringent provision for the arrest of offenders. It authorizes 
e, on his own view, or upon the complaint and information of any 
ether person who shall declare his or her name and place of abode to the consta- 
ble, to seize and secure any offender, and forthwith, without any other warrant, to 
convey him before a magistrate, to be dealt with for such offence according to 
law.” 

In the Tyrol, which is deemed the Boeotia of the Austrian empire, the Roman 
Catholic clergy have been launching interdicts and excommunications against the 
subscribers and readers of the Jnspruck Gazette, the only Liberal paper in the 
country; but in vain. At last they hit on the bright idea of offering a reward of 
20 Austrian kreuzers (8d.) for every torn copy. The peasants have thus had 
their curiosity piqued: they buy the paper, read it carefully, then tear it, and pre- 
sent it with a respectful demand for the reward; which is large enough to pay for 
the paper and leave a handsome additional profit— Vienna Correspondence. 

A woman on Monday stole a pair of trousers from outside the shop of Mr. Hol- 
gate, pawnbroker, Deansgate; then coolly entered the shop and pledged the trou- 
sers to the owner; who did not discover the theft until the thief had escaped.— 
Manchester Spectator. 

Mr. Philip Hill, the parish-clerk of Wootton in Bedfordshire, has lost his life 
by the bite of a dog. He was bitten in the hand; the wound healed up; some 
days subsequently inflammation of the arm ensued; and three weeks after re- 
ceiving the wound he died. 

A man has died at Birmingham from a bite by one of Batty’s tigers. He had 
gone into the menagerie at the fair, drunk, and incautiously leaned against the 
tiger's den. 

Two boys have perished at Glasgow by sleeping in a room where a fire had been 
left burning to dry the newly-plastered walls. 

About a year ago, a cotton-mill in Angel Meadow, Manchester, was burnt 
down; the bare walls remained. Early on Sunday morning, a high wind blew 
down the end of one of the walls, and it fell upon an adjacent house in a wretched 
court, crushing the tenement. About twenty persons were in bed at the time; 
but, though covered with the ruins, not one was killed: five were cut and bruised, 
and that was all. 

A considerable portion of the Great Western cotton-works at Bristol was de- 
stroyed by fire on Friday sennight. A spark from a fly-wheel set light to some 
cotton refuse, and in a minute the place was in a blaze. About thirty boys, in 


“any constabl 


the room where the fire originated, had great difficulty in escaping. ‘The total | 


damage is estimated at 15,000/., and a great number of workers will be thrown 
out of employment. 

Some workmen on the Plymouth breakwater the other day found a bird called 
a sanderling fastened by its long claw to the masonry by a limpet, which had 
turned the tables; instead of the bird making a meal of the fish, the fish made 
the sanderling a prisoner. The men released the captive. 


A shark nine feet long was caught off Hauxley on Wednesday sennight, by Mr. | 


Adam Storey, of Cresswell.— Newcastle Journal. 
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= POSTSCRIPT. 














SATURDAY. 


for publication which was to reéstablish the state of siege, and erect 
a special court for the trial of political offences: before this tribunal “all 
who formed the National Guard on the 4th May” would be called to ac- 
count. 

Venice letters quoted in a Florence paper state that multitudes of appli- 
cations had been made to the Austrian authorities for passports, and been 
generally refused. “ Although the city is not openly subjected to a war- 
contribution, the richest families are privately forced to pay large sums.” 

The Austrian Government has ratified the treaty of September 30th with 
Prussia, for the formation of a new Provisional Central Power. 


The obituary notes the death of Sir Thomas Buckler Lethbridge, who for many 
ears was a prominent Member of the House of Commons on the Conservative 
side. Sir Thomas was twice married, and he has left a numerous family. He is 
succeeded by his eldest son, John; who has also been twice married, and has seve- 
ral children. 

The Board of Health has ordered that the vaults of St. Andrew-by-the- Ward- 
| robe be closed; and has extended its new regulations to the parish burial-grounds 
| of St. George the Martyr, the Lock burial-ground, and the New Bunhill Fields 
cemetery. 


Dr. Reid has sent us a reply to Mr. William Herapath; but we cannot 
spare room for controversies on the technicalities of medicine or chemistry. 
Dr. Reid says that Mr. Herapath’s application of his principle is not re- 
corded in the Medical Times, the Lancet, the Medical Gazette, the Medico- 
| Chirurgical Review, or Forbes'’s Journal. Our correspondent also explains 
| that he did not profess to destroy the cholera miasm by chlorine, but only 
| its “ nidus "—* the positive putrid miasmata to which the cholera poison is 
so peculiarly disposed to attach itself.” 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 

The fluctuations of the market have been greater than usual; the extreme 
range of variation in the price of Consols having been about 1 per cent—viz. 
| from 924 to 91}. There is evidently a disposition among the speculators to ope- 
| rate for the fall, and some large sales for the Account have been effected. Prices 
| have been occasionally and suddenly depressed by these operations ; but as the real 

investments have been extensive, this effect has beenin some degree counteracted. 
The closing quotation of Consols today is 924 4 for Account; about 4 per cent 
below the highest and } per cent above the lowest of the week. There is no 
change in the value of money; the rate of discount ranging from 2 to 24 per cent. 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have been more extensive than usual. 
There appears to be a considerable demand in Hoijland for almost every descrip- 
tion of the lower sort of Foreign Bonds (except Spanish Stock); and an exten- 
sive improvement occurred in the prices of almost all of them on the Bourse of 
Amsterdam at the end of last and beginning of this week. A corresponding de- 
mand consequently occurred here; which was only checked by the downward 
tendency of the English Stock Market. Portuguese Four per Cents were conse- 
quently forced up to 344; being an advance of more than 4 per cent. Mexican 
improved about 1 per cent, but declined again. Peruvian and the other South 
| American Bonds were also in good demand; and though the transactions in them 








yesterday and today have not been so extensive as previously, prices are generally 
without material decline. The Russian, Dutch, Danish, and other European di- 

| vidend-paying Stocks, bave been but little dealt in. 
The Railway Share Market was in a state of continued depression. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday, it was generally reported that the rolls of the North-western 
line, for the week ending Saturday last, had declined upwards of 3,0001.; a fall of 


| about 4/. in the price of the Shares consequently took place. Great Western also 
declined about 5/.; and almost every other description of Shares was materially 


depressed: indeed there was almost a panic. Before the commencement of busi- 
ness yesterday morning, it became known that the rolls of the North-western had 
increased 1,0002., instead of decreasing 3,0001 A complete change consequently 
took place in the market; the opening prices of most of the current varieties being 
nearly the same as the quotations of last week, thus in a moment recovering the 
whole recent depression. North-western, which had closed on Thursday at 1044, 
were first done at 109}; Great Western, which closed at 50, opened at 54; and all 
the others at proportionally advanced quotations, But these high prices were not 
supported: a decline of from 2/. to 3l. generally occurred during the day. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 
The opening price of Consols was 924 for Money and 924 3 for Account: a 


The Aide-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia, who arrived yesterday in } bargain for 50,000/. occurred at 24, and the price is now 924 for Money and 


Paris, has been presented to the Minister of Foreign Affairs by M. Kisselef, 
the Russian Chargé d’Affaires. After a long conference, the Russian en- 
voy is said to have declared that the Emperor Nicholas, founding his right 
upon the positive text of treaties, would regard asa declaration of war the 
entrance of a French fleet in the Dardanelles. We are assured that orders 
have been given to our fleet, which has just left Toulon, to join the Eng- 
lish fleet off Naples.—Evénement, Oct. 19. 

In the French Assembly, on Thursday, began the debate on the credit 
for the Roman expedition. M. de Tocqueville opened with a speech which 
aimed at displaying an expressive air of sincerity; recapitulating the in- 
cidents so as to soften rather than contradict the reactionary tone of M. 
Thiers's report. However, M. de Tocqueville characterized the letter of 
the President to M. Edgar Ney asa“ proud political resumé of what 
France required”; and added, “although the document has no official 
character, we [the Cabinet] do not hesitate to bestow on it our cordial 
approbation.” The Pope's motu proprio, he did not attempt to conceal 
from the Assembly, “has not realized our hopes or expectations.” Yet it 
“has excited the bitterest feelings of hostility among the retrograde party 
in Italy”; because in it are to be found “the germs of those liberties which 
we had demanded.” M. de Tocqueville was followed by M. Matthieu (de 
la Drome) in a strong Mountain speech. 

Here the debate was broken by a quarrel. In passing, M. Matthieu re- 
ferred to the words attributed to M. Thiers, before the election of the Pre- 
sident of the Republic, “that the election of Louis Napoleon would be a 
disgrace to France.” M. Thiers—“ I deny them.” M. Bixio—* I myself 
heard you use them.” M. Thiers immediately sent M. Piscatory and M. 
Heecheren to M. Bixio; who chose M. Favreau and M. Victor Lefranc as 

friends: the antagonists repaired in their carriages to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, exchanged shots at twenty paces, and returned to the Assembly to 

ear the conclusion of the debate. 

M. Thuriot de la Rositre, a young Deputy, had distinguished himself 
by a very able maiden speech of two bours’ length. 

The debate was continued yesterday. General Cavaignac commented on 
the direct contradiction between M. Thiers's report and the President's letter; 
and declared, with a high eulogium, that the letter was dignified and pa- 
tnotic. M. Victor Hugo was left inveighing against Austria. 

Naples was in a state of increasing panic on the 8th instant, from the 


| 








number of the political arrests: it was rumoured that a decree was ready 


, 

924 4 for Account. The arrival of the West Indian packet with the long-ex- 
pected remittance on account of the Mexican dividends, amounting to 85,000 
dollars, gave an upward impulse to the Stock of the Republic, which at the 
opening of the market was quoted at 274: but the price is now lower, the 
Bonds being currently offered at 27. The other Foreign Funds are unchanged. 
The Railway Share Market is rather firmer: there is no important change in the 
larger varieties of Shares, the improvement being chiefly in the smaller kinds, 
which have been for some time the objects of favoured attention to the specu- 
lators for the fall. 















3 per Cent Consols «-++++++++ 92 4 Danish 3 per Cents...+++++++ 724 
Ditto for Account - $2) 4 | Dutch 2} per Cents... 534 

3 per Cent Reduced.... 90} j Ditto 4 per Cents .--.-.- 846 
3} per Cents ..eeeeceeeeeeees 92) 3 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846. 26} 7} 
Long Annuities «..--++++++++ 8? 7-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents «...--++ 53 5 
Bank Stock....+.0+-eeeeeeee 1974 84 | Portuguese 4perCents 1842.. 33 4 
Exchequer Bills «+-++++++++ 14 47 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824.. 81 83 
India Stock. ..+se+seeeeeeees | Russian 5 per Cents ...++-+++ 106 103 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....--++ 8&3 5 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 16 3 
Belgian 4} per Cents..--++++- 86 8 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 «...+- 335 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents ...++++++- “16 VOneZUcla cceccevevcccesece 26 
Danish 5 per Cents «+--+. +++ 95 100 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 13th October 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. Jacrease. Decrease. 








ith... ddtossacenbenpeabodsaonnedeenenensans coves £462,674 
Public Deposits .secccccccccceceeeeeeeeeeees mmm seees 3,162,648 
Other DepusitS..-.-ceccccceeeeeeessececeves £1,711,682 ececce anaes 
Seven-day and other Bills .-.+ee.:seeeeeees ° —— — seeee 10,788 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight —— seese 192,711 
Other Securities «--0e-cceceecececeeereceeeee —_—_ eveee 1,142,555 
Notes unissued «.-..0ee ceeceseeeeeceeeeees ° —— et eee 671,495 
Actual Circulation ......ccsceccssscescecees ° 552,800 ecece — 
IssvuE DEPARTMENT. 
Wotes temmed oc. cccccccccsccccccccescccccce e — eveee 118,705 
Bullion occcccccccccccsesesercs ecccccccccce ° —= ececce 36,3602 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments .... ° 15,082,495  eeeee 15,118,857 
Actual Circulation «...-ssesseeesseseeeeeeree 18,582,625 «+++» 18,029,825 








THE THEATRES. 

Mr. Macready’s performance of //amlet and Macbeth has been found so 
attractive with the public, that, as far as he is concerned, there has been no 
variation since the first week of his appearance. King Lear is underlined 
in the bills as the next Shaksperian character. 
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At the Lyceum, we have a version of Le Chevalier d’'Essonne,—one of 
the pieces in Mademoiselle Nathalie’s répertoire at the St. James's. The 
English title--A Lady in Difficulties—promises more fun than the piece 
actually contains. The incident of a lady taking advantage of a likeness (a 
la Viola) to her brother, to impersonate that brother, and to save him from 
hostile pursuit, is neither new in character nor is it remarkably piquant in 
the French original. At the St. James's, however, there was the attraction 
of a very favourite actress in the chief part; while at the Lyceum the 
pseudo Chevalier is sustained by Miss Gilbert,—a young lady of rather 
superior deportment, but not as yet effective enough to give a tone to a 
drama. ‘The rattle of Mr. Charles Mathews, as the young military oflicer 
who forces his inconvenient friendship on the disguised lady, is genial and 
amusing; the songs of Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, prettily sung, gain much 
applause; and the piece, according to the fiat of the audience, is decidedly 
successful. But what is now wanted at the Lyceum is a success that 
shall be talked about—like, for instance, Box and Cox or The Court Beauties. 


The skating-scene in Les Plaisirs @Hiver, which gave rise to such in- 
genious controversy between M. Paul Taglioni and the magnates of Covent 
Garden, has been made the basis of an Adelphi sketch, called Mrs. Bun- 
bury’'s Spoons. The author, Mr. Coyne, has with his usual tact contrived 
to employ the whole comic force (and force it is) of the Adelphi on his 


work; but the main feature is, after all, the skating, with wheeled skates, | 


by the corps de tallet. This is very ingeniously done; the merit of the 
performers being heightened by the smallness of the stage. 


THE FRENCH IN ITALY. 

A striking evidence of the feeling entertained against the French nation 
by Italians, has been afforded by the treatment which a young débutante 
from Paris lately met with on the stage of the Carignan Theatre at Turin. 
It was on the 3d instant that the opera of Torquato Tasso was announced 
to be performed, in order to introduce upon the boards, for the first time 
Soss, a native of Paris, and for some time past a pupil of the most ac- 
credited musical teachers in that capital. On the day of the performance, 
written placards were stuck about the town, containing these words— 


“Citizens! a young lady from France presumes to appear as a débutante | 


at the Carignan Theatre this evening. 
of Rome, and prepare for her the reception she deserves. 

This exciting atliche had the effect of entirely defeating Mademoiselle 
Soss’s chance of a successful débit. She was indeed permitted to deliver 
the adagio of her aria d’entrata, for the sake of keeping up appearances and 
pretending to judge of her merits; but so soon as she passed to the quick 
movement, a storm of hisses and other terrible manifestations of dislike 
were her portion; and during the rest of the performance she was never 
permitted to sing a note without this hostile accompaniment. The fair can- | 
tatrice, however, showed courage and perseverance enough to try her for- | 
tune on a second night: the demonstrations of the audience were then 
rather less vociferous and unkind, and she succeeded in inspiring the dilet- 
tanti of Turin with a decidedly favourable opinion of her vocal abilities. 
Mademoiselle Soss is a tall, handsome, well-formed girl of about two-and- | 
twenty; possessing a full and rich soprano voice, together with a not con- 
temptible talent for acting. 

Tt may be said that a display of feeling such as was made towards the | 
French in her person, by the Turin opera-goers, is a very unmanly and | 
blameable act. But when it is recollected how difficult it is for a people | 
living under severe political compression to find any sort of vent for their 
sympathies in public, and how intense has been the indignation felt to- 
wards the authors of the expedition against the Roman Republic, it is not | 
too much to say that the demonstration was but a natural effort of speech, 
as it were: and although every right-minded observer must regret the in- | 
jury and offence to the amiable and unoffending artist, Mademoiselle Soss, 
yet passions will make themselves heard above all restraints; and we ought 
perhaps to pity, as much as censure, the poor people whose emotions are | 
forbidden to take more suitable as well as more effectual forms of expres- | 
sion, 


Remember the sorrows and wrongs 


” 


| 

ATTENDANCE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 17th October 1849. 
Str—The strictures on the attendance at divisions of Members of Parliament 

contained in your last paper, will no doubt attract the attention of the public 
generally, and must prove especially interesting to the Members themselves. As | 
one of the latter body, I would ask you to admit a few observations, which, I think, | 
may throw some light on a subject to which, perhaps, a larger portion of your 
analytical acuteness might have been advantageously devoted. 





I do not, however, | 
ropose to examine your, criticisms further than to point out the fallacy and de- | 

| aoe of measuring the assiduity of Members of Parliament solely by their 

presence at divisions. : : | 

You animadvert on the precipitation with which certain Members rush from | 
committee and refreshment rooms to join in a division; but you do not notice the | 
numbers who as hastily quit the House on such occasions, actuated by motives of 
a scrupulous character. Thus, on most divisions on private bills, Ministers and 
the heads of parties formerly in office purposely abstain from voting, being un- 
willing to influence the votes of their adherents on matters which should be deter- 
mined quite irrespectively of party or political considerations: many individual 
Members likewise leave the House on such occasions without voting, because they 
have not obtained sufficient information on the subject to enable them to exercise 
their suffrage conscientiously on the question at issue. This course may be 
blamed as the result of wilful ignorance; but it is very difficult for Members, 
however laborious, to gain knowledge on all the multifarious topics brought before | 
the House, sufficiently accurate to justify their pronouncing a judgment which | 
may seriously affect the property and wellbeing of thousands. The limitation of 
human powers, enforced by the dictates of equity, requires that some selection | 
should be made. Many Members, therefore, prefer the obloquy of being absent | 
from such divisions to the risk of doing injustice; and leave the decision on bills | 
of this kind to those who, being officially concerned, or locally interested, may be 
considered most competent to pronounce it. A man may have been present 
during the whole of the discussion, and have hastened out of the House at the 
ringing of the bell, in obedience to his feelings of honesty and justice; yet, ac- 
cording to your argument, if I perceive it correctly, he is to be ranked as a care- 
less absentee because he will not be a reckless juryman. 

But does the compiler of the analysis require Members of Parliament to vote on 
all divisions, however unnecessarily multiplied or vexatiously pressed? After 
having voted for or against the principle of a measure, or more than once on mo- 
tions the mere offsets of the leading proposition, are they further to assist in im- 
properly consuming the public time by fruitless contests? A very few Members 
may find leisure to do this, but the majority can scarcely be expected to up 
such useless and pernicious drudgery. Now, for instance, if I remember rightly, 





twenty-nine divisions took place last session on the Poor Relief (Ireland Ra” 
discussion which some Isich Members avo eneused of having’ seam pil . 
tracted. Was it really to be expected that the bulk of English and Scoteh Mee” 
bers would consent en masse to be martyrized to Irish caprice or faction, ag it _ 
have been characterized? The result was, that the numbers on division — 
from 234 to 63. It also sometimes happens that motions for edjournanene’ 
unreasonably made for the purpose of defeating a measure which would = 
wise be carried by a large majority. Now, even very ardent opponents of gyoh 
measures object to join in reiterated motions of adjournment of this deserj _ 
and quit the House rather than sanction what they deem a factions eae 
| on the part of their friends. The recompense of this moderation, accordin i: 
your estimate of Parliamentary duty, is a charge of dereliction. & to 
| Venturing, in conclusion, upon a more sectional observation, I would a 
| against the severity of your animadversions on those Metropolitan Members who 
you have prominently held up as defaulters in assiduity. Excuse me for stati ~ 
my conviction, that you have not adequately calculated the amount of labour ae 
volving on such Members. In addition to the ordinary Parliamentary seryj 
which they are required to render, they are expected to be accessible at’ all red 
| to their constituents, amounting in number perhaps to 14,000 or 15,000; to ur, " 
| their claims for redress of grievances on the Ministers and the House, and to join 
| in deputations; they have toconduct an extensive correspondence; and to be : ‘. 
sent at public meetings, district and general, whose objects are political, social er 
charitable, the preparation for which occupies much thought and attention and 
whose miscellaneous details demand a brain of almost kaleidoscope combinations 
to master and expound. Jaded with the accumulated duties of the House the 
| Metropolitan Member is called upon to face the clamour, discordance, and diffi- 
| culties of the eam on which, so far from willingly “ strutting his hour” as 
| you insinuate, he appears in compliance with the wishes of others, or in fulfilment 
of his promises and compacts, rather than from any sentiment of vain glory. 
More might, no doubt, be advanced on the general subject; but I hope I haye 
| said enough to establish a fair degree of vindication against the sweeping char 
of idleness, which, on one ground, you have sought to fix on so many of the Repre- 
sentatives of the People. 
I am your obedient servant, 





M. P, 


[We have not proposed “to measure the assiduity of Members solely by their 
presence at divisions”; though that is one test among others, and it is one which 
has the merit of being tangible. The “motives of a scrupulous character” de- 
| Serve consideration ; but what our respectable correspondent says on that head 
confirms our opinion, that there are Members in the House not fitted by natural 
| bent or acquirements to be there, and also that much of the business which taxes 
the understanding of Members ought not to be there. An assembly for making 
general laws is unfit for this kind of local legislation; and our correspondent aids 
us in enforcing that opinion, with the eloquence of conscious shortcoming. Those 
who share his scruples, he says, hasten out of the House; thus leaving the 
“multifarious topics” to those “officially concerned or locally interested”: but 


| that is not the whole truth—all Members do not share these delicate scruples; 


and the consequence is, that the “private” legislation, that fertile field of 
jobbing, is left to the officials, to those who have a local and often per- 
sonal not to say corrupt interest, and to those who are not scrupulous 
enough to stay away, but have perchance been canvassed to attend in sup 
port of or resistance to a bill. We have no wish that Members should further 
assist in consuming the public time by fruitless contests; but they do not 
save that time by running away and leaving the victory to the originators of 
frivolous and vexatious motions. Quite the reverse: the flight is usually dic- 


| tated by the sense of personal inconvenience, and by want of suflicient will to 


grapple with the evil and crush it. Ifthe rules of the House are effective to se- 
cure the progress of business, let Members stand to their posts and enforce those 
rules; if the rules are not effective, let them be mended: in either case, a proper 
use of the public time will be best secured by the firm and diligent attention of 
Members. As to the business out of doors which our correspondent pleads, we 
have no wish to withhold any credit due for that: we only doubt whether a vast 
amount of it is not contracted rashly, in too easy a temper, or in a mood the re- 
verse of independent. A Member for Westminster or Marylebone is bound to 


| represent the constituency of Westminster or Marylebone as an aggregate body, 


not the separate interests or suggestions of sections and individuals. But we do 
not desire to make a personal matter of the duty which we have undertaken, at 


| the cost of much time and trouble: we have selected instances, because it was 


necessary to do so; but we have selected them without personal or party con- 
siderations. Our object certainly is not to occasion trouble, still less to parade 
grievances which cannot be remedied; but we hope yet to convince our corre- 
spondent that the ultimate effect of our investigations will be to obviate many 
hinderances of which he is justly conscious, and to strengthen the hands of those 
who share his wish to promote the efficiency of the public service —Eb. ] 

THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

10th October 1849. 

Str—It appears to me that the discussion opened in your last number between 
yourself and your correspondent M. D. S. involves nearly the whole question of 
Church Establishments and of Religious Toleration. May I be permitted to 
make a few remarks, as briefly as possible, on some of the points suggested by 
the letter of M. D. S. and your answer? 

Undoubtedly, as you say, “the Church is not absolute or single in this island”; 
and equally undoubtedly, as your correspondent says, “ the Church, if she would 
hold her ground at all, must adapt herself to the requirements of the age.” The 
inference I make is, that she can do this by being freed from certain legislative 
shackles entirely belonging to another age. 

The ecclesiastical law, framed in an age when such was really the case, does 
regard the Church as “absolute and single in this island "—as invested not only 
with that inherent Divine power which she claims, and which every other religious 
body, to justify its own position, claims or ought to claim, but also with a direct 
coercive power, capable of being exercised by constraint on the unwilling, and of 
course derived from the State. That is, spiritual censures are attended with temporal 
punishments. Whether this was ever desirable, even over members of the Church, 
may be doubted, (though it is always well not to be rash in deciding what was or 
was not desirable in ages widely different from our own); but when it comes to be 
exercised over persons external to the Church, it clearly amounts to persecution. 
These powere in theory still remain: the Churen is still regarded as the Church of 
the whole country ; a Dissenter is as amenable as a Churchman to the [cclesias- 
tical Courts, and thereby to sentences touching property and liberty. What is the 
result ? Such powers, in this age may exist by law, but cannot be practically exer- 








| cised in this age. One reason for the desuetude into which ecclesiastical discipline 
| has fallen, is clearly the fact of its being clogged by temporal penalties, originally 


designed as an aid and protection, but now only serving as an impediment. : 
This temporal sanction given to the Church’s decrees appears to me to contain 
more of the essence of the “ union of Church and State” than any other feature. 
It is not the most prominent or palpable, but it is the most real. Church endow- 
ments are not State grants: held by the sufferance of the State, and liable to its 
noe enactments, they only differ from other property in that the very nature 
of corporate or trust property at once lays it more open to State interference than 
that of individuals. But the abstract power of the State over private property 
can hardly be denied; the very right of taxation a it. The power of testa- 
mentary dispositions is clearly derived from the State. A man bas no natural 
right over his property when he is dead, even if he had any while he was alive; 
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4 derived from the State, and may be regulated or taken away by it. 

Consequently, endowments, unless they directly proceed from the State, are no 
ion of connexion. Dissenting bodies are, and in this age ought to be, as capable 

receiving endowments as Church bodies. With the exception of Parliamentary 

ts, which have been made to both, and which are of comparatively small ex- 
tent, the property of all religious sects rests on the same ground—the permission 
but not the direct grant of the State. : 

But a compulsory payment for the benefit of the Church extorted from all bya 
State enactment is another matter. — Inexpedient for many reasons even with re- 

to Churchmen, with regard to Dissenters it is clearly unjust; it is a violation 
of conscience. Two things seem at first to be liable to this charge,—tithes, and 
churcb-rates. But tithes are not strictly a payment: the tithe, a fixed propor- 
tion, now a fixed sum, never was the tithepayer’s; all that he really does is to act 
as a sort of gratuitous collector for the tithe- owner. Part of the tithe-owner's 
income goes through the tithe-payer’s pocket without ever being really his pro- 
t is a slight burden, as involving trouble, but is no real pecuniary exac- 
tion. Tithes in their origin were rather a State sanction than a State grant. The 
Church preached the duty of their payment; the State sanctioned it by legislative 
enactments. But their nature is now quite changed: when tithes were made capable 
of being held by laymen, they at once became, as far as the State is concerned, 
like any other property, and rest on the same tenure. Hardly any one could ven- 
ture to propose the abolition of ecclesiastical and the retention of impropriate 
tithes. Still, as tithes, though not really a payment, do look very like one, any 
arrangement is desirable which substitutes for this, land or other endowments of a 
less invidious air. 

Church-rates, on the other hand, are a direct payment. I am aware that nearly 
the same argument which I have used with regard to tithes is usually brought 
forward in defence of them,—that property is bought and inherited subject to them, 
&c. But the church-rate is paid out of the rate-payer’s own income in a sense in 
which the tithe is not; it is not a fixed amount which he may consider as never 
having been his own, but an occasional and fluctuating sum paid out of what cer- 
tainly is his own. And as a direct tax for a particular use, it can never be looked 
upon as property in the same way as the tithe. It is clearly a grievance to the 
Dissenter, and a source of discredit and odium to the Church. While every good 
citizen must deprecate any factious resistance to its payment so long as it continues 
to be enjoined by law, every Churchman, as much as every Dissenter, ought to 
use his most strenuous efforts, in every legal and peaceable way, to obtain its utter 
abolition. 

The Bishop's seat in Parliament can hardly be separated from the property of 
the Church. It is an accident of the feudal tenure, unless we except those sees 
founded by Henry the Eighth. How far its effect on the Church is most for good 
or for evil, is a question which admits of much being said on both sides; but 
formally viewed, it can hardly be regarded as an ecclesiastical privilege. The State 
summons the Bishops to Parliament, either in consequence of their tenures, or be- 
cause it considers their counsel desirable: but the Church, if it gains indirectly, 





loses directly; while the State is employing the Bishops as senators, the Church | 


is deprived of their services in their dioceses. 

Such is State favour at present. State protection extends to Church property a 
certain amount of security; State favour seems to consist only in temporal sanc- 
tions to certain ecclesiastical decrees and exactions. I believe both of these, now at 
least, whatever they may have been in past ages, to be simply pernicious; but even 
if they were benefits, how dearly are they purchased! Though no such compact 
between Church and State as some have dreamed of ever historically took piace, 
yet history shows that State favour has always led to State interference. Con- 
stantine and Charlemagne, the greatest benefactors, in the ordinary sense, that 
the Church ever had, with their favours assumed an ecclesiastical authority, which 
an indifferent government—the United States for instance—never could assume. 
How this authority has grown, how much the Church is now positively enslaved 
and crippled by the State, I need not show; and the worst feature is, that, through 
constitutional changes, the supremacy once conferred personally on the Sovereign 
—who, as being necessarily a member of the Church, and bound by solemn per- 
sonal obligations to her, might more reasonably be accepted as an ecclesiastical 
ruler—is practically transferred to a Minister, not so bound, aud not necessarily a 
Churchman. 

In fact, one or two odious apparent privileges are purchased by an entire sacri- 
fice of liberty. Even in the case of property, the power of the State, which I do 
not attempt to deny in the abstract, receives an unfair aspect because similar in- 
terference does not take place with the property of other religious bodies. 

If by the separation of Church and State is meant that the Church should sur- 
render those apparent privileges and receive liberty instead, none can object. Let 
the Church be raised to the political level of other sects. For legislative inde- 
pendence and the choice of her rulers, power enjoyed by every other sect, she 
ought willingly to surrender any imaginary privilege. Let the Dissenter, exempt 
from the grievence of church-rates, no longer retain those claims which, while 
they exist, can hardly be denied him. As the Churcliman is never Deacon of a 
Dissenting congregation, nor can vote in its assemblies, nor make any claim on 
it for admission to its fabric alive or dead, let the Dissenter no longer claim 
Chureh-seats or Church-burial, or exercise the functions of Churchwarden or of 
Vestryman iu any ecclesiastical matter. Let all be equal. Church property, I 
have endeavoured to show, rests on the same grounds as Dissenting property: the 
only difference is, that the Church, as the oldest and most numerous body, has the 
most extensive possessions; ard it should be borne in mind, what a vast amount 
has been confiscated, and that what remains is subject to a coutrol from which 
Dissenting property is practically exempt. But I am not sure that freedom would 
be too dearly purchased by the sacrifice of all endowments, unjust as would be the 
requirement of such a condition. 

have gone on toa great length; but even thus I have omitted many parts of 
the subject, and have been obliged to take for granted several disputed points, my 
own views of which I could easily defend by argument had I space to do+0. My 
aim in calling your attention tothese matters is this, to show that a high view of 
the Church's spiritual power is not inconsistent with, but rather harmonizes with, 
real liberal politics. The fault of the Church for a long timehas been, to be too 
exclusive and aristocratic: soci illy, her prelates have become temporal peers, her 
rectors country squires; politically, it has been the fashion to rest on the broken 
reed of the State, and to regard test acts, church-rates, and other such balf- 
persecuting measures, as supports instead of hinderances to her efliciency. The 
Church, to grapple with the age, must become popular; and it is those who hold 
the highest views of her powers who most labour to make her so. The old- 
fashioned Lord Eldon sort of Churchmanship is positively inconsistent with a 
high view of the Church: the higher we believe her powers to be, the less shall 
We rest on such miserable supports. All that her truest defenders ask is fair 

YY; power to cast away the real fetter of apparent privileges, and to meet other 

dies on equal terins, both labouring to persuade, neither wishing to coerce. For 
this she requires no political or even social preéminence; such apparent honours 
are only real disadvantages. 

Finally, I fully agree with you, that even were all temporal sanction removed, 
4s it ought to be, from spiritual censures, still, in the present state of things, 
ay caution and delicacy are required in their exercise. Having been converted 
‘rom engines of reformation into engines of oppression, people are naturally 
jealous of them, and often morbidly so. What will happen in the Preston case— 
whether any law compels people to be confirmed, and visits them with any tem- 
poral penalty if they do not—I am not canonist enough to say; but it is very easy 
to imagine the state of mind in which persons so coerced would approach that 





t to bequeath it to his children, or to alienate it in mortmain, are both | 





rite. All that will be gained by what you rightly cail a “spiritual bravado,” 
will be the bringing extreme discredit on the Church and one of her chief ordi- 


nances. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, E. A. F, 


THE WOODS AND FORESTS INQUIRY OF LAST SESSION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
7th October 1849, 
Sin—The purpose of the abstract of the evidence given before the Committee 
| of the House of Commons on the Woods, Forests, and Land-revenues of the 
Crown, which you printed last year, was to exhibit the state, extent, and 
revenue of the chief forests. A second report of the evidence collected last ses- 
sion by the same Committee has been published; and it may be disposed of by 
some remarks under these divisions. 1. The official management in the Commit- 
tee of the examination of certain witnesses. 2. The character and the result of 
; the inquiry. 

First. By far the best evidence given to the Committee was that of Mr. J. Trim- 
mer, one of the gentlemen employed on the Geological Survey of England and 
Wales. It is distinguished for its accuracy, for the knowledge it exhibits, and 
for the truthfulness of its particulars. He was entitled to be treated with courtesy 
and respect. 

Having given opinions not conformable to what the Right Honourable Mr. 
Ilayter, who in the last session represented the Government in the Committee, 

| thought right, Mr. H ayter thus addressed Mr. Trimmer, (1,978)—* I believe all 
these remarks of yours in your report, except that with respect to the quantity of 
land adapted for the growth of oak, are opinions of your own, and not derived 
from instructions given to you?” 

Phat a witness should derive his opinions from his instructions, would not be 
very creditable to him. ‘To be of any value or authority, they should be derived 








from his inquiries and his knowledge of facts. Mr. Cardwell creditably interfered 
for the protection of the witness, and asked, (1,083,) “If he did not suppose he 
was carrying on his inquiry in the ordinary course of his employment under the 


Geological Survey i The answer was correctly given—“ More with reference to 
the case of the Woods and Forests than to the Geological Survey in general.” 
Again, Mr. Trimmer having ben asked the probatle expenses of reducing cer- 
tain land into cultivation, and having given the moat satisfactory answers, was 
asked by Mr. Hayter, what certain land “would be worth?” Mr. Trimmer had 
made no calcul:tion, for it had not been ordered; and he replied, “ What a tenant 
“ would give for it.” “ Before,” says Mr. Hayter, “ you ventured on the assertion, 
I should have thought you would have made a calculation to justify the correct- 
sof it?” It does not appear from the evidence what the assertion “ ventured 
on” was. The examination concluded with this question, put by Mr. Cardwell— 
“ The upshot of your opinion is, that the property of the New Forest is capable 
of considerable improvement?” “ Yes, I think it is.” 
lhe best evidence on planting was given by Mr. R. S. Surtees, of Hamsterley 
Hall, a Magistrate in the counties of Northumberland and Durham. He found 
fault with the plantations in the Crown woods of Chopwell; and thereupon Mr, 
Hayter examined him respecting the terms on which he lived with the resident 
Crown officer, and endeavoured to establish the fact that there was a quarrel or 
feud between the parties. (7,515 to 7,522.) If the questions meant anything, 
they were intended to imply something against the evidence of the witness. No 
such quarrel appeared to exist; and what Mr. Surtees stated respecting the Crown 
plantations was confirmed by every other witne 
Mr. Downes, a land-agent, whose evidence was cited by the 7imes in the course of 
the last year, appears to have excited peculiar attention. Mr. Hayter called a wit- 
ness, Mr. Hayward, in order to impugn the value of Mr. Downes’s evidence ; and he 
was asked 173 questions relating to the management of—what ?—Lord Cardigan’s 
private property, by Mr. Downes! and subsequently Mr. Downes was asked 322 
questions on the same subject: nearly two days were occupied in this investigation, 
| With reference to Mr. Downes’s evidence, Mr. Hayter asked of other witnesses 
such questions as these: “ In what terms should you desi; such a statement ?” 
(6,330)—" Do you believe a word of that?”—“ Do you believe Mr. Downes’s 
statement was a bit more true with regard to the value of the land than it was 
with regard to the yalue of the timber?” (5,193, 5,194)—and similar discourteous 
questions were put. Yet the evidence of Mr. Downes appears to have been as 
accurate, in general, as could be expected, bearing in mind the circumstances 
under which he stated his facts were collected. For instance, Mr. Neve, em- 
ployed by Government, was asked “ if the estimate of Mr. Downes relating to the 
New Forest, which was 1,583,0001 , and the estimate of Messrs. Clutton, which was 
1,529,0001, both made on a cursory survey, were a tolerably accurate estimate on 
the part of Mr. Downes?” The answer was—* Yes, I think it was, on a cursory 
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survey. The estimate of the value of certain lands made by the parties employed 
by the Office | actually contested by very impartial witnesses. 
Such was the manner in which witnesses wer ilt with; in one case im- 


properly—in other cases without edification to the Committee. It gives a charac- 
ter to the examin n which ought to have been most carefully avoided. 

Second. The icy of the Government respecting the administration of the 
Crown lands is explained in the Eleventh Report of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners. ‘The annual average consumption of oak timber, in the year 1788, was 

| uld not be relied on 











above 50,000 loads; and it was held, that as private estates ¢ 
for a sufficient supply, a certain quantity of land belonging to the Crow: should 
ve set apart to obtain a supply equal to this amount, and for this purpose 100,000 





acres of land would be required. 
The principles, says Mr. Milne, (5,007,) stated in that report, have been acted on 
and considered to be liey of the Government from that time to the present: 


acres ac juired from the forest (forests ?) and turned 
into timber, has ouly been between 40,000 and 50,000 acres. 

The Government, therefore, has not one half of the means required for its an- 
nual supply as estimated in the year 1758, supposing the forests to be in full bear- 


bul, he adds, the quantity of 


ing condition. 


























Now it is unfortunate that the Committee did not take the avowed policy of the 
Government as the basis of their inquiries, and fairl jut the correctness of 
it. They would thus have had a distinct aim efore them, leading to 
a practical result. 

Of cour is not to be inferred that if the whole supply were not oltainable 
from forest Is, therefore no part of it should be secared from that source, 
Bat it was riant to ascertain if 50,000 loads is the annual average consump- 
tion—if it is necessary to have it home grown at the public expense—what part of 
the amount of timber calculated on is actually obtainable, and the cost of obtain- 
ing it. ne ital to such inquiries would ‘have been the management of the 














tot the system on the 


lands, the abuses in the management of them, and the 
tricts surrounding the 


, 
| interests of the neighbourhood and population of the 
forests. 

The principal inquiry mentioned has been altogether neg! by the Com- 
mittee, and the more important subordinate inquiries hardly even alluded to. A 
vast mass of conflicting evidence has been collected from persons who, either 
paid flying visits to different portions of the Crown 





cted 







voluntarily or by authority, 
property, and whose opinions are almost worthless. Same 
Mr. Hayter, representing the Government, appears to have regarded the inquiry 
chiefly as a personal affair, and opened his view ot it by having a recital made to him 
| of all the names of the Chief Commissioners from the year 1810. His secondary view 
of it appears to have been, to prove that the Crown property produces in some in- 
stances more than formerly, and in other instances as much as is obtainable. 
Supposing he succeeded in proving what he sought to establish, the main ques- 
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tions of the inquiry which ought to have been investigated remain not merely un- 
solved but aluwost untouched. So far as the public are interested in it, so far as 
the inquiry shall have a permanent value after the persons and the miserable per- 
sonalities mentioned in it shall be forgotten, it fails in affording the information 
which it is most important we should possess. 

It is impossible to read the Report proposed to the Committee by Lord Duncan, 
and uliimately set aside, without feeling that he must have been sensible that he 
had failed in accomplishing something which he had expected would be the result 
of the labour and diligence which he i. in investigating numerous details 
respecting the state of the public lands. The cause of this was, not having at 
the outset determined the objects on which his attention should be fixed. It 
could hardly have been presumed, when the Committee was appointed, “ that the 
more pressing objects of its appointment centered in the appropriation and im- 
proved regulation of the forest districts—in the application of those general prin- 
ciples which it is the province of Parliament to prescribe, as distinguished from 
the responsibility devolving on Government under regulations having the authority 





of law, and relating simply to the care and management of the property.” For 
the Coinmittee was not to appropriate or regulate the districts; it did not attempt 
to discover the general principles in relation to them which it is the duty of Parlia- 
ment to prescribe; nor did it enter into what might have been a really instructive, 
though most inconveniently anti-official and most difficult investigation, of the | 
limits and the boundaries of the duties of an important public department, not | 
merely acting under fixed rules, but the chief officer of which is charged with the 
exercise of the higher functions of government. 

The Committee, however, took a more modest view of the purposes of its ap- 
pointment, and voted the almost unintelligible “ opinion, that the chief and more 

ressing objects of their inquiries centered in the appropriation and improved regu- 

ation of the Forests and Woodlands.” How much trouble would have been saved, 

if, before a single witness had been examined, the Committee had determined what 
were the questions they were appointed to investigate, or the questions which, un- 
der their appointment, it were of public importance to investigate. 

The practical proposals of the Chairman were, that “the policy” pursued with 
respect to the forests of Alice Holt, Bere, &c., should be applied to other forests; 
the removal of the deer, and the abolition of the Forest Courts. And, as conse- 
quences of the proceedings of the Committee, a Parliamentary Commission has 
most properly been appointed to inquire respecting the private rights claimed 
over the New Forest and Waltham Forest and respecting the Forest Courts. 
The accounts also of the Office, which were greatly in arrear and in the most con- 
fused state, have been reduced into order, and are now satisfactory. 

As respected the general inquiry, “it has been,” says Lord Duncan, “the re- 
corded policy of this kingdom to set apart forests for the growth of naval timber”; 
and he says that “the main requirements of that policy have been fulfilled.” 

It was a few years since the recorded policy of this kingdom to give protection 
to agriculture and to enforce the Navigation-laws. It would have been a most 
unsatisfactory and imperfect result if the Committees on those subjects had sim- 
ply reported, that the laws relating to them required a few amendments, and that 
the laws themselves were the recorded policy ot this kingdom. Something more 
is required to be known—is the policy necessary? has the experience of the nae | 
years since 1788, when it was more distinctly expressed as the principle on whic 
the forests were to be managed, confirmed the calculations of those who directed it ? 

It may be a correct policy, and the evils attending may be its necessary condi- 
tions. Its cost, its hitherto unfruitfulness, the state of the population on the 
borders of the great public wastes, the hinderance to the improvement of a vast 
part of the county of Hampshire, and its effects on the towns and the coasting- 
trade of Southampton, Lymington, and Christchurch, may all be proper public 
and local contributions to a great end; but to dispose of these matters by simply 
stating that that end is a recorded policy, at once deprives the late inquiries of 
their chief usefulness. 

The total number of acres of which the forests and woodlands consist is about 
122,000. The income, exclusive of mines, in 1848-9, was 29,8601.; the expendi- 
ture, 34,682/.; and the excess of expenditure above the income, 4,821 No naval 
timber was supplied at this cost of 34,682U. and the rental of the land. Can it, 
therefore, be said, that the “ main requirements of the policy” causing this ex- 
penditure have been “ fulfilled”? 

Several land-agents were employed by the Government to give evidence of their 
own experience on the management of estates, and of their opinions formed in 
flying visits to the public forests. The only value such evidence could have 
would have been the verification of the private experience of the witnesses by the 
results of the management of the public lands in the last sixty years. Mr. Pusey 
appears, by his suggested amendments to the Report proposed by the Chairman, 
to feel that from such evidence some such conclusion should have been drawn; 
but the official information given failed in enabling him—as it will do any other 
person, possessing, which is hardly possible, equal industry—to form a correct 
opinion. 

POne very important suggestion was made by Mr. Pusey, and negatived by the 
Committee, which shows the larger view he at least took of the inquiry than 
others. “ The whole,” stated Mr. Pusey, “ of the New Forest consists of about 
66,000 acres, whereof about 45,000 are without timber. Estimates of the in- 
trinsic value of the land, apart from that of the trees, vary from 429,000/. to 
1,293,000/. Some of this tract is known to have been cultivated in the days of 
the Conqueror. Much may be unfit for planting or culture; but it appears to your 
Committee, that an opportunity at least for its improvement and habitation 
should be once more ailorded by the allotment of land in severalty to the Crown 
and other parties having rights on this extensive waste.” 

It may possibly be true, as Mr. Hayter endeavoured to show, that some of the 
Crown lands are more profitable than they were formerly: but how poor a contri- 
bution is this to the solution of the great questions which the inquiry should have 
comprehended ! 

The proceedings of the Committee have been of great use, though its inquiries 
have signally failed in most important respects. In the midst of a great mass of 
worthless and irrelevant matter, much has been ascertained which was desirable 
to have made known. For the present, the whole subject is probably disposed of. 
At a future time, a new inquiry will inevitably be undertaken, which may termi- 
nate more satisfactorily. 

The Office of Woods and Forests is a department into which no Committee of 
the House of Commons had walked since the passing of the Reform Act. It has 
acted on an old system: it has been very much left alone, and it was not to be 
expected that it could be free from many faults; but no person whose opinion is 
worth noticing can impute, as Mr. Hayter imagines, (187, 188,) private motives 
to the Commissioners in what they have done. Neither the present Government 
nor the past are responsible for what they found in operation. For many years 
hardly any Chief Commissioner has remained in office sufficiently long to become 
master of its affairs, and the Earl of Carlisle was appointed when the inquiry com- 
menced. ‘The subordinate officers were satisfied to work the old machinery in the 
old way. For its improvement it was necessary to rout up the managers—to 
teach sluggish and supercilious gentlemen to do more than mere routine work, 
and to give an earnest attention and devotion to the business of their office. Were 
this the case, the almost interminable correspondence of the office would be 
shortened, and would be more satisfactory than it has been; and instead of there 
being only one man in the Office, besides the Chief Commissioner, acquainted with 
its affairs who can be intrusted to explain them, there would be many. 

The evidence of Mr. Commissioner Gore is not in the blue book, though it was 





reported to the House on the 26th of July, “together with the Report and 
Minutes of Evidence recommitted to the Committee.” F. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPIRIT OF EVIL. 

MIscuieEF gains the ascendant in the central continent of the 
civilized world, wearing the crown and wielding the imperial 
sceptre. The Revolution of 1848 had its ugly traits ; but, for al] 
their errors, in their brief possession of power the peoples were 
generous. At Paris, all proscribed members of Royalty were 
suffered to escape without injury to a hair of their heads; at Ber. 
lin, in the very tempest and whirlwind of the revolt, the King 
went abroad unharmed—and believed !—the “ beloved Berliners ” 
thought that in that hour he was surely in earnest. In Milan 
the horrors of Spielberg, and the intolerable insolent tyrannies of 
local officers, were remembered only as provocatives to a generous 
revenge that struck not a single blow except in the fair fighting of 
the open streets. While Manin governed Venice, she had regained 
the noble sentiments of her prime; while Mazzini held Rome, the 
Eternal City was again governed by a magnanimous spirit that 
restored a life of glory to the mouldering bones of her greatness, 
Loud has been the execration for the murder of Latour—the 
assassination of a military chief who wielded the sword of a pre- 
varicating and treacherous government; of Lamberg, bearer of 
messages to paralyze the emancipated nationality of Hungary, 
Those were crimes, and the most has been made of them; but 
they were not the acts of revolutionary governments—they were 
the crimes of the mob. 

They have been eclipsed by the deeds of legitimate authority. 
It is with the return of her spiritual and temporal Prince that 
meanness, servility, and cowardly oppression, return to Rome; it 
is victorious Russia who is dictating an unchristian and cowardly 
breach of hospitality to the Turk ; it is the Imperial Government 
of Austria which is setting the example of blood to the rebels of 
Hungary; it is the renewal of “ order” in France which opens 
the way for a cruel and jesuitical treachery. Prussia and Aus- 
tria are negotiating the partition of Germany among them—and 
then, Heaven help patriots or peoples ! 

It is not alone the cruelty of the ascendant powers which is to 
be deplored, but the lamentable moral and material effects that 
must follow. A bad spirit rules, and its influence is mischief. 
Austria is teaching the Hungarians, and all nations attempting 
to change the form or policy of their institutions, that victorious 
governments give no quarter to chivalrous foes, and that the 
only safety for nations that rebel is war to extermination. Hun- 
gary would now be safer if the rebels of Austria and Bohemia had 
brought the whole Royal Family and its adherents to the block— 
that is the lesson which Austria has recorded in letters of blood. 
Batthyani attempted to reconcile new imperial claims and old 
national rights: Batthyani is condemned to ignominious death. 
An imperial government is one that upholds its authority by the 
flogging of boys and women: revolutionary leaders disdain brutal 
and degrading weapons, but the imperial statesmen and decorated 
cavaliers of Austria wield the scourge and the rope and war upon 
the weak. The scene at Ruskby, where Madame de Maderspach 
was scourged by order of an Austrian officer, was not only brutal 
in itself, but of necessity it rouses throughout Hungary—through- 
out Europe—a spirit of vehement revenge that longs to slake its 
thirst in the blood of the oppressor. The last act of leniency, if 
it is truly reported, only casts a baser slur on these ferocities: to 
the fugitives at Widdin the same Haynau has granted an am- 
nesty. Thus Kossuth, protected by the Crescent sword, enjoys 
the Imperial mercy ; Goergey, who negotiated at the head of an 
army, 1s freely pardoned; Batthyani, who confided in law and 
chivalrous faith, is murdered by the dispenser of Imperial favour 
—a favour which spares the strong and wars upon the vanquish- 
ed. Austria is fostering the bad passions of the dark ages. Nay, 
the manly Rudolph, who founded the house of Hapsburg, would 
blush for the recreant son who gives the power and dignity of 
that house in keeping to the butcher Haynau. 

So in France, the literary adventurer Thiers, not having much 
hope of the Republic as a profitable investment of his talents, is 
speculating for the fall, and warning future revolutionists not to 
trust those who have enjoyed the favour of princes. They are the 
crowned and accomplished vindicators of “ order” who are teach- 
ing the world bad faith, cruelty, and degrading cowardice. 

And England? Alas! she looks on and—prevaricates. She 
utters sublime sentiments, piquantly composed in essays by 
Henry John Viscount Palmerston—and suffers the wrong to go 
on. Does she not raise a finger—does she not vindicate the inde- 
pendence of Turkey ? No, that would be “ uncourteous ” to Rus- 
sia. Do none of her sons volunteer to avenge the matron whom 
Austrian heroes have beaten with rods in the public market- 
place? No, that would be disagreeable, expensive, and “ ri- 
diculous.” England cannot help it : she herself is not unstained 
by cowardice at Malta, and not undisgraced by prevarication 
anywhere. Her leading men tolerate the trade in cant, perhaps 
share in it; and if other politicians compete with them in the 
trade, she cannot help herself: she has no rebuke to put down the 
dangerous quackery of Repeal in Ireland, or more dangerous 
nationalism that winks at crop-lifting. She too is possessed by 
the spirit of evil—a mean and low spirit of truckling to bolder 
diabolisms, 

This Imperial revolution tends to prevent any real settlement in 
Europe: but that is a truth not without its consolations. Good 
only is vital. Evil is mortal, in its nature as well as its effects ; 
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its works pass away, its institutions crumble. If the honour 
and dignity of the house of Hapsburg are disgraced by their 

resent guardianship, so likewise are they endangered by it, even 
to the risk of destruction. If Russia and Austria, England and 
France conniving, are conspiring to reinvade Europe with a 

jgantic political Manicheism, we do not fear it. Good is inex- 
tinguishable : the nations will rise again, to do their work once 
more—and to do it better. 


MANSIONHOUSE MAGNIFICENCE. 
Lrreratty fulfilling our anticipation, Sir James Duke has 
shown that to maintain the high standard of Mansionhouse hos- 

itality is not incompatible with healthy civic rule 3 his feasts 
ye been surpassed only by his zeal in these choleraic times to 
amend the errors of the corporate ways subterrene. ‘The Lord Mayor 
never dies; but his quasi-regal dignity is intrusted for each suc- 





cessive year to a City magnate, and great is the emulation to main- | 


tain the princely standard: Sir James Duke has raised it. He has 
not only extended the civic hospitalities beyond wealth, statesman- 
ship, and diplomacy, to literature and science, but has brought 
the whole island within the sphere of his invitation-cards. His 
banquet to the Edinburgh Town-Council, this week, repays the 
attentions he received in a recent visit to his native hyperborean 
regions beyond the Tweed, surpassing the conquests of Claudius : 


a fact which we take to typify the capacities of the Mansionhouse | 


Dogate in more senses than one. It illustrates the degree to 
which railways bring the furthest ends of our island together; it 
also shows how the civic policy can adapt itself to the growing 
opportunities of the age, insomuch that its influence can spread 
as rapidly as the iron network extends its lines. As the electric 
telegraph sets all England conversing, so the electric notes of my 
Lord Mayor bring the whole island feasting to the Mansion- 
house. As railways and penny-posts can annihilate both space 
and time and make no end of lovers happy, so railways and the 
elastic generosity of the Mansionhouse can compel space to 
“creep into its shell” and make the Aldermen glorious, and eke 
the Caledonian Councillors and Bailies. 

But we are more and more convinced that it will not stop 
there. Absolved from the fear of corporate reform since Lord 


Brougham’s attention has been diverted by agricultural chemistry, | 


the City Council will no longer feel the impulse of a perverse 
conservatism, but, released from reform on compulsion, will en- 


deavour to make all its intramural institutions worthy of its own | 


honour and dignity. It will be difficult for future Lords of Fins- 
bury to outdo Sir James Duke, unless they enter fully upon that 
new field: and a very pretty field it is. London might be ren- 


dered a model city, by favour of such princely emulation in the | 


leaders of its oligarchical democracy ; and the old Corporation 


might prove what can be done by ancient institutions to keep in | 


advance of the age. 
Already, indeed, much progress has been made in that direction. 
The ambition of the City sou! has been exalted and refined: there 


hension of the generation of cholera: as it is, Messrs. Swayne 
and Brittan can only claim to have observed an effect or an ac- 
companiment of the malady, not its original predisposing cause ; 
and the effect they observed is not confined either to cholera or 
cesspools. Therefore let us try by analogy, and in non-medical 
terms, to approximate nearer to the long-wished-for desideratum, 
and by solving the enigma relieve the age from one of its most 
distressing terrors. 

The human stomach, as most persons are aware, is an apparatus 
of varying susceptibility : it differs in the young and old, in the 
full and fasting, in summer and winter, on land and at sea, in a 
hot moist atmosphere and in one dry and gelid, in places open 





and salubrious, and in those crowded, uncleanly, or ill-ventilated. 
It is also very apprehensive of good or ill, judicious or unskilful 
treatment: if overloaded or irritated, either by the quantity or 
quality of the viands taken, it tries to right itself by the forcible 
expulsion of its contents; and if this course of ill-treatment has 
been long continued or often repeated, a state of extreme irrita- 
bility is produced, and the convulsive efforts it makes to restore an 
equilibrium between the powers of digestion and the aliment to 
| be digested are proportionately augmented and violent. Like a 
| generous steed, it will often bear much and long, but it rebels at 
| last; and the intensity of the reaction will be commensurate to 
the preexisting causes of neglect, annoyance, or oppression. 
What is here sought to be explained in somewhat figurative 
| terms has been experienced in different degrees by most persons 
| who have attained middle age; and if applied to the history ot 
cholera, will go far to explain its apparently complex phenomena, 
| as manifested in its attacks on different classes of society, its en- 
| demic or epidemic visitation in particular seasons, and the other 
| circumstances just indicated, favourable or adverse, tending to in- 
| fluence the force of stomachic action. Fatal cases of cholera in every 
year doubtless form a fractional portion of the annual mortality ; 
but when limited to a few individuals or families they do not arrest 
| public attention. The great fall victims to them from luxurious 
excess, irregularities of living, mental anxiety, or constitutional 
debility; the poor, more especially from low diet, bad air, intem- 
| perance, and overpeopled habitations. In lieu of being individual 
| or local, the visitation may be more prevalent, extending through 
an entire country, or different countries simultaneously or in suc- 
| cession, and be induced by more general causes,—by adverse 
seasons, that deteriorate or lessen the staple food of nations; or 
by a hot, humid, or other unhealthy condition of the atmosphere. 
Any of these causes, it is notorious, will produce general debility 
in the digestive powers; and if severe and protracted, may 
occasion such extreme irritability of the stomach and bowels as 
to give rise to the aggravated type of cholera denominated the 
_ Asiatic or spasmodic, whose convulsive agonies are so overpower- 
ing and prolonged, that from mere exhaustion the sufferer sinks 
under them. 
| Apply this exposition to the cholera that now seems to have 
nearly spent its force on the range of victims predisposed to its in- 


still are Aldermen, complete and in embryo, of the old type; but the | roads by the causes mentioned,—just as every winter destroys the 
greed of the gormandizing has fallen to a subordinate place, giving | animal and vegetable life unable to withstand its inclemency,— 
way to the elegancies of magnificence, the associations of states- | and we shall find that it satisfactorily explains its most remarkable 


manship, and the intercourse of the srts. ‘To be an Alderman, | 
no longer implies the possession of a corporation sole in the Al- | 
dermanic person, but is not inconsistent with traces of a waist 
and the thoughtful countenance of a cultivated mind. Mr. Re- 
corder Law is own brother to the glories of Somnauth; Alderman 
Cobden has played a distinguished part in European politics ; 
Lord Mayor O'Connell coquetted with a crown, and was mag- | 
nanimously content with an Irish cap of maintenance; and Lord | 
Mayor Duke, doffing the robes of the London Doge, retreats into | 
the distinguished position of an English Member of Parliament, | 
who has strengthened the tenure of his seat by fostering the 
magnificence while he has elevated the tastes and aspirations of 
the Oriental Republic. 





A PARTING GLANCE AT THE CHOLERA. 
Ir is reported of a patient, that, in silent dudgeon, he unex- 
pectedly rose and left his couch, while his astonished physicians 
were in grave consultation over him; and the cholera seems 
gliding away as unceremoniously with the muggy September 
weather, leaving the doctors utterly at fault as to the precise na- 
ture and origin of the malady. In this stage of the disorder, and 
before the scene for this turn closes on the pestilence, it may be 
permitted to the plain logic of common sense, founded on the 
incidents of the expiring visitation, to attempt a solution of some 


of its chief perplexities. From the bias of theory and routine it | 


frequently happens that the learned professions, whether medical 
or legal, will in their endeavours to explain a phenomenon em- 
arrass themselves with recondite conjectures, overlooking the 
— truth that lies on the surface before them. Thus, in the 
cholera mystery, two investigators detected, or imagined they 
had detected, (for other observers, not less scrutinizing in 
their microscopical researches, have not been so successful,) 
in the ejecta of the disease, certain cells identical with those 
found in the vitiated air of cesspools; all which might be 
scientific and true, having the obvious explanation, that from 
Similar compounded matter similar results will arise: but the 
question immediately occurred, why ? what was it that, under like 
conditions, induced the formation of the fungoid cells, if fungoid 
they were {—for others who believe they have detected the cells are 
not agreed as to the species. Had this explanation been af- 
forded, the world would have been brought nearer to a compre- 


features during the current year. The affluent have fallen victims 
to it in common with the indigent, because in one class as in the 
other are persons with a disordered, neglected, or debilitated 
digestion. Even men eminent in medical science have sunk 
under it; and for the same reason, that there are among them indi- 
viduals just as reckless of health as others, or who trust too much 
to the power of art in case of need to save or relieve them. 

Secondly, its ravages have not been limited to places reputedly 
unhealthy : it has been severe in the Isle of Wight, at Margate, 
at Erith, and other localities; and why’? Because there are in 
these favoured spots, as elsewhere, persons who live intempe- 
rately or unwholesomely, and thereby incur with others the esta- 
blished penalties for defying Nature’s sanative admonitions. It 
has even raged on Goodwin Sands; and for this reason, that 
ships are not remarkably healthy places, and from excess, neg- 
| ligence, or unsuitable regimen, disordered stomachs may assail 

their inmates, despite of the counteraction of sea-breezes. Bir- 
mingham is said not to have had above half a dozen indigenous 
cases of cholera; and many other places might doubtless be enu- 
| merated not less fortunate, and the reason of exemption not diffi- 
cult to assign. Probably, from some retarding or counteractive 
condition of such localities, they are not yet ripe for it; and they 
may be visited next year, or the year after. {fn London the dis- 
ease has not been half so destructive as in Paris; and this dis- 
crepancy may be explained by the consideration, that the French 
capital, in proportion to its size, is a city of more thronged and 
| promiscuous resort, dissipation, and indulgence, than that of 
England. 

From Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and canal-streaked 
| murky Holland, little or nothing has been heard of the unusual 
prevalence of cholera. How is this? Does it not negative the 
poetical descriptions with which mankind have been amused or 
alarmed—how the disease is occasioned by an insidious and myste- 
rious atmospheric current, charged with the miasma of death, 
which periodically makes the tour of the globe from East to 
West like an avenging demon? Were this so, is it not strange 
that while Moscow and Petersburg, London and Paris, have 
been visited, the vast intervening territorial range of Germany, 
Greece, and Italy, have escaped? It is the extremes and quick 
vicissitudes of physical condition that cholera most affects: 
hence the German States, the Italian Peninsula, and the Morea, 
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may have been unvisited, while the fast-living go-ahead popu- 
lations of England, France, New York, New Orleans, and the 
precariovsly-fed inhabitants of Muscovy and Ireland, have been 
victimized. If any morbific poison be borne on the wings of the 
wind from the far East, why then, as Dr. Arnott has sensibly 
remarked in the Zimes, it cannot be of extreme virulence, for 
those in sound and vigorous health invariably resist the attacks 
of the invader. But the atmospheric theory of a baneful current 
is radically untenable. It is contrary tothe ascertained “ law of 
storms”: no atmospheric current ever travels round the globe, or 
half round it; the spicy gale that wafts over the Indus or the 
Ganges never reaches the banks of the Seine or the Thames. 
Currents of air, as late meteorological observations have fully 


established, are circular, not rectilinear, and the range of their | 


evolutions are circumscribed within orbits of no great diameter. 
By divesting cholera of its mystery, we disarm it of half its 


terrors and noxious power. The more our experience of its nature | 


is enlarged, the more fully it appears to be established that it is 
not anew malady of the human species—that it is not conta- 
gious—that it is not a local or class disease—and that it is not 
periodical; but governed by laws of intensity and recurrence 
similar to those that ordinarily determine in typhus and other 
epidemic maladies the state of individuals and communities. Were 
we required to state in one proposition the cause of cholera, de- 
duced from the preceding retrospect, we should say at once, that 
it is occasioned by impaired or overmatched digestive powers, 

roduced by the quantity or quality of the nutriment taken for a 
rief or continuous antecedent period; and that its attacks are 
aggravated or accelerated by impure air, uncleanliness, deficient 
exercise, mental anxiety, or other adventitious circumstances 
known to influence the general health. 

Severe cases of cholera have been known to be induced in 


healthy subjects without premonitory symptoms, simply by a | 
— instance of subjection to prolonged fatigue and inanition, | 
an 


then a hasty indulgence of too miscellaneous or too stimula- 
tive a repast. The cases of the two unhappy Chartists, who 
lately and almost simultaneously died of cholera in the prisons, 
afford a forcible and practical illustration. Chagrin, water- 


gruel, sudden transition to inaction, and close continement, appear 


to have destroyed them. 

Cholera, we conclude, is a complaint of the stomach or bowels, 
or both, aggravated, it may be, in its European symptoms by the 
conditions and extremes of modern civilization. But this last is 
a conclusion we should be slow to admit: the visitations of the 


plague, to which disease it is analogous, if not identical in type, | 
In 665, after a | 


were more frequent and fatal in their ravages. 
remarkably dry summer, a destructive pestilence depopulated the 
island: during twenty years this scourge continued to visit and 
revisit the provinces of Britain and Ireland. Another desolation 
of the same kind, that continued for three years, decimating all 
ranks and degrees, occurred in 897. The great plague of Edward 
the Third’s reign is supposed to have carried off half the na- 
tion: London especially felt its violence, there being in one year 
50,000 persons buried in one churchyard, now the site of the 
Charterhouse. In the year 1500, the enormous number, consider- 
ing the then diminutive population of the capital, of 30,000 people, 
were swept off 


we read that Edward the Sixth and his court were obliged to 


remove to Hatfield to escape the great plague raging in London. | 
At this visitation the filthiness of the city was thought, for the | 


first time, to have something to do with producing the epidemic ; 
and the town-ditch was ordered to be cleaned at the expense of 
the City Companies. This, too, was the opinion of the learned 
Erasmus a little later; who traced the frequent plagues of Eng- 
land to the “dirty and slovenly habits of the inhabitants,” and 
to their wooden houses, that projected forward as they rose in 
height, keeping out the “sunshine and air from the street be- 
neath.” 


Without continuing lower, to more dreadful but better-known | 


examples of pestilence, we can find nothing in the attacks of 
cholera since 1832 to match these hastily grouped antecedents of 
the vanishing disease. 





THE POST-OFFICE AND THE SABBATH. 
To live too fast is quite possible in business as well as in pleasure 
The Americans live too fast to digest either their meals, their ideas, 
or their duties ; they go ahead so rapidly that they do not stop to 
distinguish between right and wrong, or the generous and the 
mean. In England also we are getting too exclusively devoted to 
“pushing on.” There is a pleasure of the intoxicating kind in rapid 
motion; but it is in the bodily sensation rather than the mental 
calculation ; and it is enjoyed in a very inferior degree by the 
passenger in a close railway carriage, to what it is by the mariner 
scudding across the waves in an open sailing-boat, though the 


train will often go four or five times faster than the swiftest sail. | 


There is a convenience in rapid travelling ; but not in going too fast 
for comfort, not in abridging stoppages for refreshment until they 


become merely stoppages for harassment. The beau ideal of ra- | 


pidity in such matters is to make the movement fit well into the 


personal arrangements of the day. It is the same with Post-oflice | 


acceleration: increase in the mere speed of transit is good, if it is 
general and tolerably uniform; but special efforts to attain accele- 
ration in this or that quarter, if it disturbs the uniformity of ar- 
rangements and thrusts upon you a troublesome necessity to take 
thought about matters so mechanical, is not a self-evident advan- 


in London by the pestilence; and Henry the | 
Seventh, with his court, fled to Calais to escape it. Again in 1548, | 


(Saturday, 


tage. Post-office movements can await the regular evolution of 

the day or week, without consequences fatal to commerce or to 

“ domestic affections”; they are perhaps all the better for fittin 

into other kinds of periodicity. Several plans for setting labour 

free on Sunday have been suggested; but it appears to us that 

none is so simple, and so little fruitful in disturbance, as an abso. 
| lute suspension of Post-office activity for the twenty-four hours 
between Saturday midnight and Monday morning; making the 
Sunday literally, what it is called legally, a dies non—as though 
it were a dream such as might happen between a Monday night 
and Tuesday morning. 

But those who are so strenuously exciting and pushing the agi. 
tation to obtain a complete observance of the Sabbath in the mat- 
ter of letters, will do well to regard some other considerations, 
| Of course, if Sunday be wholly freed from Post-office labour, 
a cognate emancipation will be attained in other things; an 
there would be the freer field for missionary action in affairs per- 
| taining to religion,—an action to which no one could object 
so long as it worked by influence and spontaneous acceptance, not 
by authority or compulsion. There is a strong reaction against 
the bare anti-religionism of the last two generations ; and, in 
spite of the maladroit Agnewites, a “better observance of the 
Sabbath” is spontaneously rendered. It bas been remarked in 
| the orderly aspect of the Bethnal Green district on Sundays, and 
in similar signs, The Bethnal Green testimony is not unintel- 
ligible; for in that quarter the clergy, by a happy combination 
of personal qualities and local opportunities, have devoted them- 
selves in an uncommon degree to the service of the poor: hence 
they have won much personal influence, and the improved ob- 
servance of the Sabbath is a tribute to that benign power. By 
such means the Church might extend its influence over the whole 
island, with the happiest effects. 

Nevertheless, the Sabbatarians are grossly deceived if they ex- 
pect that the Sunday, emancipated from labour, would be kept in 
an ascetic manner. There would in that be the same differences 
as at present, only more strongly marked. It is not to be denied, 
| that a great portion of the reaction against the anti-religious feel- 
ing partakes in no degree of an orthodox spirit; and although it 
now tends to help the movement against labour on the seventh 
| day, it would disappoint the expectation of a weekly fast or mor- 

tification. Freed more absolutely from labour, the Sunday would 
become, to great numbers, more of a holyday—a day of relaxation, 
of recreation, of vital faculties recruited. The attempt to enforce 
an ecclesiastical rigour would only provoke a fiercer reaction than 
any yet witnessed. Religious influences would have fair play and 
freer scope than they have now, but spiritual dictation would 
be more strongly counteracted than ever. Forsuch a consequence 





THE WATER QUESTION : ADMINISTRATION. 


THEORY opines that the Water Companies of London were created 
| for the benefit of its inhabitants; practice shows that the Com- 
| panies take no other account of London than as of a thing exist- 
ng for their own peculiar profit. In that antithesis lies the 
essence of all our water grievances. We have committed the 
grand mistake of rendering ourselves dependent on commercial 
enterprise for a service that ought to be municipal. The Water 
Companies are of necessity swayed by nothing but their own 
pecuniary interests ; which do indeed to a certain extent, and in 
a rude and barbarous fashion, correspond with the interests of that 
portion of the population who are their customers; but in many 
important particulars the good of the public and the trading prin- 
| ciples of the Companies are directly opposed to each other. The 
one party desires plenty, constancy of supply, and cheapness; 
the other extorts as much as it can get for as little as it can pru- 
dently do. The only persons cared for by the Companies are those 
who can pay their exorbitant charges; public safety demands, 
on the contrary, that none should be left destitute of the prime 
requisites of life. The health and wellbeing of the meanest of the 
people (to say nothing of their higher worth) have a positive 
money value for the whole community, whose aggregate wealth 
is diminished by everything that impairs the utility of its mem- 
bers ; nor is there within the bills of mortality a single individual, 
| whatever be his station, who is not hurt more or less in mind, 
| body, or estate, by the physical and moral results of a bad sana- 
tory system. But what hope can there be of a good system, 
whilst the supply of water is in the hands of trading monopolists? 
The public calamities induced or aggravated by want of water 
leave the Companies unscathed ; their rate of gain remains un- 
altered though a few hundred houses burn every year, or a few 
thousands of human beings are swept off by pestilence, or a few 
myriads languish all their lives in body-and-soul-sickening filth 
and brutishness. 

It would be sheer folly to seek a remedy for the evils we com- 
plain of in the creation of new companies, which should compete 
with the old ones. Nothing but increasel mischief could ulti- 
mately result from any fresh experiment in that tried and con- 
demned direction. Let us not be misled by vague notions that 
competition always infers cheapness ; it is sometimes gross un- 
thrift. Competition between corporate purveyors of an article 
which has no value unless it be consumed on the spot, inevitably 
leads to multiplied expenditure, which must as inevitably be de- 
frayed by the consumer. Competition of this kind means the 
investment of two or more capitals where one would suffice ; the 
creation of two or more sources of wear and tear, loss and leak- 


the agitators of the present movement ought to be fully prepared, 
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ee 
e: the maintenance of two or more managements and sets of 
i ers and servants, besides the enormous waste of money in the 


souiens Parliamentary conflicts and in the rivalry and strife of 


several subsequent years. That is economizing to a pretty tune, | 


e public pays the piper. The competing companies begin 
—s asl alee 7 the verge of ruin in their neck-or- 
nothing race for custom ; at last they pull up, enter into an amicable 
compromise, agree to divide the field between them, and thence- 
forth they are tree to make good their respective losses by fleecing 
the predestined victim of every legislative blunder. 3 

We have shown in a former article, that as regards hydraulic 
engineering London may profitably imitate the example set by 
many a provincial town. 
lessons in sound municipal economy at the same school. 
chester has but one set of gas-works, which is administered by 
the public authorities; in Liverpool there are two sets belonging 
to joint stock companies. In the former town the charge for 
gas in 1842 was 5s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet, in the latter it was 

3. 2d. ; 
: smaller manufacture, Manchester was enabled to apply to the 


improvement of the town, and in increase of assets, as much as | 


the two 10 per cent dividends of the Liverpool companies. That 
water also may most advantageously be supplied by the public 
authorities, appears from the following passages, extracted from 
the evidence ot Professor Clark of Aberdeen before the Commis- 
sioners for Inquiring into the State of Large Towns and Popu- 
lous Districts. 

“ Living in a town with a population of nearly seventy thousand inhabitants, 
where the water is supplied not by a joint stock company but by the Commis- 
sioners of Police, who are elected by the ratepayers, it has often occurred to me 
to question the policy of allowing water to be supplied to a town by a joint stock 
company in any case whatsoever. * * * * The establishing of a joint stock 
company for the supply of a town with water, is the establishing a monopoly of 
trading persons having the power, without responsibility, of taxing the inhabitants 
for their own benefit. The practical check on any crying excess in their charge, 
and on their heedlessness about supplying water of a proper quality, lies mainly 


in the apprehension of a second company being established: but since no new | 


works can be established without an act of Parliament, and without risk of com- 
petition with the old company, such as almost always proves ruinous to both— 
and since, in order to establish the new company, an agitation in the community 
has to take place—the check is not of a desirable kind; neither is it effectual in 
the generality of cases. There is no town that I know supplied with so good 
water as Aberdeen, or having the supply managed in a more satisfactory manner.” 


All things considered, we may venture to say—there is no town 


in Great Britain supplied with worse water than London, or | 


having the supply managed in a less satisfactory manner. This 
comes of having eight times as many waterworks and eight 


times as many managements as are needed, and all of them, | 
Whatever be the aspect, | 


works and management, of a bad kind. 
physical or moral, engineering or economical, under which the 


subject is regarded, it presents evidence invariably tending to | 


this conclusion—that the waterworks of London ought to be 
single in design and in mode of operation, and that they ought 
to be administered for the public benefit, and for that alone, by 
Commissioners elected by the ratepayers, or else made responsible 
to the latter in some sufficient way. 

The object to be attained is clear, but by whom is it to be 
achieved’? The parties interested above all others are the inha- 
bitants of London; and it is only required of them that they 
should do in their own behalf what has been already done by the 
people of Aberdeen, Nottingham, and Manchester. But, unluckily, 
London is not one town; it is a congeries of large towns; and 
there is no local government for the whole. 
machinery available for the whole metropolis belongs to the Exe- 
cutive of the nation; which should therefore act pro hac vice as 
if it were the municipal organ of the inhabitants: and this it 
may do the more properly since the interests at stake—the 
health and welfare of this capital of the empire—are so vast and 
80 national in character. It is incumbent on Ministers to prepare 
and mature the requisite legislative measure, and to see that its 
utility is not sacrificed, like that of a common local bill, to private 
bickering and corrupt intriguing, but that in its final shape it 
shall really prove the means of accomplishing its professed ob- 


ject,—namely, to bestow on London the inestimable advantages | 
of an abundant, constant, ubiquitous supply of good wholesome | 


water. 





THE APOLOGY CORROBORATIVE, 
UxaBLE to combat our Parliamentary statistics openly, the 


Morning Chronicle admits them in order to weaken their effect by | 


smothering the facts in excuses. Like Archelaus the Enchanter, 
who inveigled Amadis de Gaul by a make-believe of yielding, the 
champion of Parliamentary idleness has no power in the open air 
or the wide world of facts, and cannot conquer you unless you 
consent to enter upon his own premises. The plain facts he is 
obliged to admit, and he strives to seek shelter under cover of a 
“but.” The see-saw of assent and qualification occasioned by this 
policy is remarkable. Thus— 

“The analysis of the Division-lists of the House of Commons, copied in our 
yesterday's paper from the Spectator, is acurious and valuable document. It will 


enable such constituencies as may be so inclined, to come to a short and easy reck- | 


oning with their representatives; it will operate as a check on the idle; it will 
bring sundry pseudo patriots to shame; and superficial observers will be led by it 
Without an effort to conclusions which months of elaborate writing might have failed 
to force upon them.” 

But— 

“It leaves reflecting politicians pretty nearly where it found them, as regards 
both thought and knowledge; it suggests no new views; it elicits no fresh truths; 
and it furnishes, in our opinion, a very doubtful, if not deceitful standard, for es- 
timating the labours, services, energy, capacity, or general utility of an M.P.” 


The proud metropolis may also take | 
Man- | 


but notwithstanding the shilling difference in price, and | 


The only governing | 


The writer very much fears— 

“It will be found that the last thing in the thoughts of the majority [of can- 
| didates for the House of Commons] was lawmaking. A seat in Parliament is a 
| social distinction, a source of influence, or a stepping-stone to ambition, in all 
But— 

“ Let it cease to be considered in this light, and the House would rapidly de- 
| teriorate ; yet so long as it is so considered, the evil (if it be an evil) of occasion- 
| ally slack attendance must be endured.” 

| He confesses the delinquencies of Members— 

- “On turning to the Metropolitan districts, where the franchise is on the most 
| liberal footing, we find that two have voluntarily submitted to whole or half dis- 
| franchisement, from private influences. .. . . We find, also, that the others have 
neglected to exact even the average amount of attendance from their representa- 
tives.” 

But it is the electors who are in fault— 

“ Most of them deliberately prefer the occupied banker or lawyer, the sporting 
baronet, or the aristocratic idler, to the earnest patriot or philanthropist who is 
really anxious to do his duty... .. Like the rest of the human race, they are in- 
fluenced not only by reason but by passion, by prejudice, by vanity, by caprice, by 
interest. We strongly suspect, that more than one of the noblemen or gentlemen 
thus rudely arraigned at the bar of public opinion, might reply to the parties who 
have apparently the most legitimate right to call them to account, as Anthony 
Henley replied to the electors of Southampton in 1733... . ‘I bought you, and I 
will sell you: you used me for your purposes, and I will use you for mine.’ ” 

The writer rings the changes on this last argument, and declares 
that “the mischief is too deeply seated for Mr. Ilume’s or Sir 
Joshua Walmsley’s probe ” ;—as if we had not already recorded the 
opinion, that “unless a new spirit be introduced into the exercise 
of the elective suffrage and the representative function, no ad- 
dition to the number of voters, whether by the purchase of votes 
or the enactment of a charter, can materially improve the Legis- 
lature and its operations.” There is, however, one multitudinous 
and important party that has some right to make its voice heard 
on this point—the party that consists of the unenfranchised classes. 
If constituencies are thus lax in the performance of their so-called 
“trust,” the unenfranchised classes have a right to insist that 
| the trust shall be withdrawn. The only defect in their right 
to withdraw it is the lack of power; but these wholesale contes- 
sions, that representatives get elected out of vanity, uniformly ne- 
glecting their set duties, and that the limited constituencies so 
abuse their “trust ” as to continue reélecting the worthless legis- 
lators—such barefaced admissions will go far to stir up the ex- 
cluded classes, and to develop their power of taking away the 
trust. We say that the mischief is too deep for Sir Joshua 
Walmsley’s probe or Mr. Hume’s; but a formidable question of 
suffrage lies behind—universal suffrage enforced by these dam- 
ning confessions. 

Our contemporary does not relish the discussion in that di- 
rection, and he strives to make light of the dereliction : he talks 
of “ occasionally slack attendance”; whereas our analysis showed 
that the attendance is always “slack,”"—that is, not stringently 
and fully observed ; that it is in nine case out of ten so loose 
that more than half the Members are absent ; and that in more 
than half the divisions the attendance does not amount to a quarter 
of the Members. “Occasionally slack ”! it is a/ways slack, most 
often so slack as to indicate a shameful and habitual dereliction 
| of duty. But the apologist feels that he must seek other 
comfort, and, while he describes the effects of slack attendance 
as slight, he refers it to a cause too wide for the grasp of amend- 
ment. He despairs of cure, but takes comfort in a hope that the 
disease is not fatal. He “suspects” that “the sin and evil of 
non-attendance at divisions have been preposterously overrated, 
and that a far more minute analysis will be needed, before voting 
can be accepted as a test of efficiency.” Possibly a minuter 
analysis might supply a better test, and next session we may be 
prepared to furnish it. In one respect it is plain that the voting 
is a bad test of attendance or efficiency, as it is a scale that is too 
short for all that happens when fewer than forty Members are 
present ; since counting for a division with fewer Members pre- 
sent would oblige the Speaker to adjourn the House. That state 
of the Representative Chamber might be checked by a more reso- 
lute use of the privilege to insist that the House be counted ; for 
that would compel Ministers to “keep a House.” ‘Two important 
results would immediately follow,—public business, no longer left 
to Ministers, would not pass so readily without watching; and 
| the processes which are so wasteful of time, especially the practice 
| of making impracticable motions as a means of speaking at the 
| public through the resounding vault of the empty House, would 
be arrested. 

Our candid contemporary implies that there is a great deal of 
ignorance among Members—so much that many of them are quite 
as well away from divisions : and we devoutly believe that. But 
then, we say, that the constituencies fail in their duty while the 
pander to the ambition of ignorant candidates. The apologist’s 
example, however, is not happy, when he takes the best attend- 
er at divisions, and asks, “ how many of the questions on which 
Colonel Thompson voted did he understand’?”—for Colonel 
Thompson, like some other Members—say Mr. George Smythe of 
| Canterbury—is a man of an accomplished and encyclopzdiacal 
mind. He is a man not only of great intellectual power and 
cultivation, but also of honesty, zeal, and independence ; so 
that while he could cap verses or historic instances with the 
Member who attended divisions only sixteen times, he prefers 
| a diligent attendance upon his duties to an elegant repose in the 
| library, or to a tame fol were, a any whipper-in “ ex or actual.” 

The apologist for the Honourable George Smythe and his brother 
delinquents admires the gallant officer’s unparallelled energy ; but 

. cannot admit that every senator who happens to be gifted with inferior per- 
spicacity or more limited powers of endurance is to be held up to public indigna- 
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tion as a sluggard.” And he asks, “ Su all were to follow the Colonel’s ex- 
a i woul ‘the business of the nation be better done, upon the whole?” B () 0 K S 
n o 


doubtedly it would. And it would be better done if Colonel 
Thompson no | those who supported him in this better attendance THE LINDSAY PAPERS.* 
were more resolutely to enforce the rules of deliberation and of . 2 
decorous lawmaking. But of that hereafter. 

By the way, Colonel Thompson is sixty-six years of age: Mr. 
Smythe, not the youngest Member in the House, is at the vigor- 
ous age of thirty-one. 

The accomplished and sympathizing apologist for the delin- 











Tue papers contained in the third volume of the Lives of the Lindsa, 3 
differ from the generality of family documents both in subjects and o_. 
ter. They deal little in personal sketches, anecdotes, or gossip, or jn 
those feelings and family story which form the staple of family letters. 
they have as little to do with “secret history,” unless it be a few 
ase”. 3 Po are passages in the correspondence of Lord Balcarres when Governor 
Todt hee we yeh ey I a ee amending ect or 8 Jamaica. The subjects which employ the Lindsays almost wholly ahd 
drainage bill? Would the details of Government measures be best settled with | t0 travels or to military service; the papers belong to an age and treat of 
five or six hundred Members present? There is seldom any lack of attendance | topics on which conversational tradition has ceased, while they are 
when principles or systems of policy are to be discussed.” scarcely remote enough, if, with one or two exceptions, they were eyer 
. + . « That is, when great party contests are waged. True. But, | large enough to have acquired historical interest. Yet a volume of mis. 
if questions are not worth the attention of Members, we say, they | cellanies more attractive and instructive is not often met with. These 
ought not to be obtruded on the House of Commons. : qualities are due to shrewd sense, great energy of character, and what 
‘The apologist, whose excuses are as valuable as his confessions, | the age of the writers would have called a plain solid understanding, 
tries also the scholastic dodge— _ ; The style is forcible as a reflex of the mind of the authors, who use words 
“We have seen more than one distinguished speaker studying blue books, or | to express ideas, not to veil the want of them; the matter is fresh fro 
other still more recondite authorities, during an entire evening at a club, careless . i oe “ ; x m 
nature—in part owing to the adventurous spirit that carried the Lindsays 


of divisions on subjects with which he was not acquainted; and it never struck | . 4 . r . 
us that he was neglecting his duty.” into distant scenes of risk or danger—in part to a watchful observation 


“More than one”! Possibly, on rare occasions: but if it | and sound judgment. The fact of six brothers and a sister producing 
is meant that the club-library is a sort of school-room in | narratives of travel or adventure, for family perusal only, that may 
which the honourable and learned and gallant good boys are | vie in interest with a vast number of printed books, adds a remarkable 
conning their lessons of statesmanship, we say that this odd | feature to the volume, though we do not think it increases its readable 
apology for coming to Parliament as to school, untaught in the | attraction. 
business of the place, is the wildest “historic fancy” that | The contents consist of—1. The official correspondence of Lord Bal- 
ever emanated from an imaginative pen. Would that it were | carres, relating to the Maroon war in Jamaica, during the years 1795-96, 
true that honourable gentlemen really did resort to their | 2. The autobiography of Robert Lindsay, who was employed in the civil 
school-books in classes of scores or even hundreds: then there | service of the East India Company from 1772 to 1787, at an out station, 
might be some compensation for absences from division. Sharp | 3. An account, by Captain Lindsay, of the battle of Conjeveram, fought 
as the sarcasm of that tardy apprenticeship might be on the | in the year 1780 against the then dreaded Hyder Ali; who completely 
presumption of candidates and the approval of constituencies, the out-generalled Sir Hector Munro, and annihilated Baillie, marching to 
fruits of such mutual instruction might avail. But, alas! it is | join him. 4. A fuller narrative by Lieutenant John Lindsay, (who 

| 











not the modesty of conscious ignorance that withholds Members | served under Baillie, whereas his brother James was with Munro’s army,) 
from coming to the Speaker’s bell. Anything but that. Catch | not only of Baillie’s march and action, but of Lieutenant Lindsay’s own 
@ man in the library poring over a book, and ten to one he is not | long and cruel captivity and that of his brother officers, under Tippoo’s 
storing his own mind with knowledge, but hunting up a passage | orders, at Seringapatam. 5. Colonel Colin Lindsay's account of the occu- 
to convict some “inconsistent” Member, who now talks sense, | pation and defence of the island of St. Lucie against the French, in 1779; 
of having once talked incompatible nonsense, and “said” this or | and a sketch of the last desperate attack and repulse of the combined 
that. The most frequent motive that sends Members to the li- | French and Spanish forces on Gibraltar, in September 1782, when the 
brary is that invidious desire to damage an antagonist, not to | gun-boats and floating batteries were destroyed by fire, and all hopes of 
elucidate the subject-matter. | capturing the fortress put an end to. 6. Lady Anne Barnard’s journal 
The apologist resorts to the impartiality and modesty dodge— | of her residence at the Cape of Good Hope; whither her husband went 
“We have known many a conscientious listener so embarrassed by conflicting | soon after its capture towards the close of last century, and where he re- 
arguments during a debate, as to refrain from se , a ; mained holding a high ofticial appointment till the peace of Amiens, when 
Poor Ganeqrentions honourable Hamlet ! amiable “ass between the colony was restored to the Dutch. 7. A Canton adventure of Hugh 
two pottles of hay logical i Yes, such things are, and they are Lindsay, an East Indian Company’s Commodore; who, at the head of 
the negative form of indecision : the positive form is to speak on | the officers of his fleet of Indiamen, succeeded in stealing a march upon 
one side and vote on the other; which may be compensated | the Chinese authorites and the Hong merchants, and presenting a petition 
next time by speaking on the other side and voting per contra. | to the Viceroy for permission for the ships to depart, previous documents 
But Hamlets and asses of the Mahomet’s-coffin pattern make in- | 04¢ through the revular channel having been s J tee si 
“ -tr4 : g g en stopped by the way. 
different Members, and we = not think 7 ro ag cm _s Of these papers, the Canton wr tenon is simply an anecdote or sketch, 
pause in ousting a chronically suspensive \ nog ope © | The narrative of the destruction of the flotilla, though on a loftier theme, 
may have been too profound and eo make el” as — eq | 8not much more elaborate ; and the same may be said of Captain James 
said mind not always being “such a very large parcel” as to neec’ | Lindsay’s account of the battle of Conjeveram, although it is fuller. The 
@ whole session for making it up. — - — + ~ te for not | narrative of the capture and defence of St. Lucie gives a very good idea 
voting, omitted by our apo ogetic eondyeter, sg y oe ome aa of actual warfare under the old system of tactics, and is not uninteresting 
of conclusions on — “te, = at _ happ on ¢ ith : — _ fin for its incidents and its pictures. A Maroon war was always a fearful sub- 
* ah ey teoaneuse srt — ens poe va iaie daa ject for Jamaica; as these descendants of the Negroes of the Spaniards 
sani” saan tae Game toe ealled “fool” than “ rogu e,” 0 were -- a — — the nar weer a to the — 
F abe “y)., | agriculturists—thieves individually, and warriors in the mass, who were 
yet the negative to that proposition may be unpopular, or locally formidable from their personal ne fhe and the then inaccessible nature 
detrimental: then Members “stay away from division.” Not, | 5+ 4, ae ee : ‘ . 

“ e mountains they inhabited. Jamaica had, too, a slave population, 
observe, because they don’t understand, but because they do under- | yp couently recruited tl ks of the M Sek diene 
stand only too well; and sometimes other people understand too. | ™ A ag ’ men = helt on oe ae ae ieee of 
The “ more minute analysis” may hereafter throw light on these | Leed Beles 2 SMR OP Fe ee NN, Se a Oe Gee 
ehenutions. | Lore - — government — of the French Revolutionists were 

The champion of honourable gentlemen who get elected for | ney eer = ook otered up ve a ba —_ That ’ rg “ 
ambition, who cannot bring down their too soaring intellects to the | ”° poe "eeid o~ oe ie one a A ; h pgs — i ama Fede 
voting-point, and waste their days in the library studying states- | oft = e wee on ad wed ws proses “* _ =a pa -_ ate a ae 
manship—the volunteer defender of that prized and precious class |) /"'" nner * conten me each ps he ie pny Cab am 
winds up with a solemn de profundis. — en — s to rewoggen a —_ not withou . use of Cu ; 

“Do we approve such levity, or justify the existing state of things? Quite the | ©°8*- here is something, indeed, of romance about me very mame 
contrary. /t is bad, verybad. All we say is, that the evil is both wide-spread | the Maroons; but perhaps it is necessary to be acquainted with West 
and deep-seated; and that the chief blame lies with the constituencies. They | Indian history to enter into the feeling. 
must reap as they sow; and we draw a far more profuund moral from the analy- | Tie most generally interesting papers are the Indian autobiography of 
oo Lay 7 anol Bag coy one gaat hp ee — : se | Robert Lindsay, the journal of Lady Anne Barnard, and John Lindsay's 

; : me je | account of his captivity and sufferings under Hyder Ali and Tippoo. The 


be truer still to say, that it would be a satire upon the nation, ‘if'—to borrow the | “” pe ! - 
language of Erskine—‘ human nature were not unfortunately obliged to take the | time of Robert Lindsay was in the haleyon days of Leadenhall Street ad- 
greater part of the disgrace and share it amongst mankind.’ ” venturers, “The importation of Nabobs,” to use Burgoyne’s phrase in 


“It is bad, very bad,” says the fashionable preacher legisla- | his speech against Clive, had not gone by. Hastings was at the head of 
tive; but it is human nature. “ Ah! Sir,” as the Yankee apolo- | the Calcutta Government, with his unscrupulous corruption and his quick 
gist for drunkenness sagely said, “there's a deal of human natur | appreciation of useful merit. The Government salaries were next to no- 
in man!” The Commons are very forgetful of their duties, but | thing, but the officers were allowed to help themselves, and fleece the 
they were born so. It is original sin; and any hope of mending | natives, in the way of legitimate or illegitimate trade. India was not the 
would be blasphemy against this newest doctrine of election. | place for delicacy, modesty, or queasy consciences; but an active, reso- 
Such is the “ more profound moral” of our apologetic and paradox- | Jute, not overscrupulous man, who would push forward, could get for- 
ical auxiliary. To us, indeed, the moral appears less “ profound” | ward. This is Mr. Robert Lindsay’s account of his first move. His 
than superticial; and it does occur to us, that by “ bottoming” | semi-piratical Norman ancestors, when they first “pushed” into Scot- 
the subject, a more truly profound moral might be drawn. But | land, could have done nothing bolder; Sir Pertinax Macsycophant no- 


we have no wish to compete with so experienced an engineer in | thing more prudent. It reads like a scene from “The Man of the World.” 
his process of boring for the waters of profundity ; we only throw | * Lives of the Lindsays. By Lord Lindsay. To which are added Extracts from the 
out the hint that there is a deeper moral, and we concede him | Official Correspondence of Alexander sixth Earl of Balcarres, during the Mareen, ar; 

a . . together with Personal Narratives by his Brothers, the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, 
another week to try if he cannot pump it up. John, and Hugh Lindsay; and by his Sister, Lady Aune Barnard. Volume III. Pub- 
lished by Murray. 
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The golden prize was the province of Sylhet, lying on the Eastern side of 
ramaputra river. 

the _ aeariet had for some years fallen under the superintendence of the 

Dacea Council, and two years previous to my appointment my friend Mr. W. 

Holland, as one of the members of that Council, had been deputed to effect a 


settlement with the - _~ landholders, with power to cess with revenue, or levy | 
8 


from those lands held on military tenure. 
pore without much difficulty, : 
“ Mr. Holland, having finished his business in that troublesome settlement, re- 
turned to Dacca, and presented his rent-roll to the Council, amounting to no less 
than 25,000/. per annum; but said, at the same time, that they were a most tur- 
bulent le, and that it would require much trouble to realize it: the other 


weenbere bold the settlement in derision. My intimacy with Mr. Holland con- | 


tinued to increase; he was a man of high honour and principle, possessing a con- 


siderable fortune which he inherited from his father. In a confidential conversation | 


with me, he regretted that his health did not permit him to return to Sylhet to 
complete the work he had so prosperously commenced. ‘I am sensible,’ said he, 
‘it will prove an arduous undertaking ; and none but a mau possessed of a sound 
constitution, with great energy and determination, is fit for it. I thought for 
some time, and, turning quickly round, I said, ‘ I know the man who will suit you 
exactly.” ‘And where is he to be found?’ said Mr. Holland. I answered, ‘I am 


the man!’ Upon which my friend threw himself back in his chair, and, with a | 


loud laugh, replied, ‘Lindsay! you are the most impudent fellow alive! Our 
establishment is more than twenty in number, eighteen of whom would jump at 
the appointment; and here are you, the youngest of the whole, aspiring to it 
if!’ 
Te tree?” ‘By no means,’ said he; ‘but how can the thing be accomplished ?’ 
‘The thing is difficult, | allow; but, with such a friend as you, much may be 
effected. Slay I look for your support at a future day should I be proposed by 
the other members in Council?’ ‘ You shall have it, said he. All 1 then asked 
was, that he should not retire until I saw a little daylight in the business, and 
that, in the mean while, our conversation should remain a secret; to this he will- 
ingly consented. 
aT had now taken my ground, having left a favourable impression on Mr 
Holland, and I well knew the high opinion the other members of the Council 


had of his judgment; but to advance farther without carefully probing my way | 
* * * + *. 


was dangerous. 

“ My friend Mr. Holland soon after informed me that he had made up his mind 
not to return to Sylhet. I then for the first time went to my friend Mr. Ross, 
our Resident, and laid my wishes before him as to succeeding Mr. Holland in his 
appointment. He answered coolly, that he would be happy to forward my views, 


but that he saw little prospect of ny success, being the youngest member in the | 
settlement. I owned the difficulty was great, but said, ‘ Should my name be pro- | 
H 


in Council by the opposite party, I hope it may meet with your concur- 
rence?’ To this he cheerfully consented. Thus were two members gained; I 
had only to look for a third to obtain a majority ; and I addressed myself to John 
Shakespear, who had at that time the lead in Council. 1 found that gentleman 
well inclined to serve me, and he promised his support, under the stipulation that 
I would provide for two of his dependents,—that I of course agreed to. And this 
same gentleman proposed my name next day in Council to succeed Mr. Holland, 
who resigned; this was unanimously agreed to; but it had the effect of creating 
much discontent among the junior servants of the settlement, who were all my 
seniors, none of whom had the least idea of my looking up to an appointment so 
far above my standing in the service, and [they] determined among themselves 
to counteract it, as will appear in the sequel.” 


The opportunity came thus. A new member was introduced into 
the Council at Dacca, who “ certainly had, from his rank, a prior claim 


to the appointment I then held, and he availed himself of it”; but the | 


Lindsay energy beat him. 
“An order of Council immediately passed for me to deliver over to him my 


charge without delay; but this I at once determined not to do without a struggle. | 


When sitting one morning alone at breakfast, 1 received the following laconic 
note from my old friend, John Cowe: ‘ What I long expected has come to pass— 
these fellows have undermined you—wind up as fast as you can, and prepare for 


march. 

“This was the first intimation I received, and most unpalatable news it was, 
and, I must candidly acknowledge, it fairly knocked me down: from the height 
of prosperity, in one moment, I was humbled to the dust. Considering myself 
secure in my appointment, I had borrowed large sums of money, which, in my 
flattering situation, were pressed upon me—lI had launched out into various 
speculations in trade, which would have succeeded well had I continued in my 


situation; but, from the turbulent state of the country, my advances were in- | 
I had not a friend to consult with, | 


fallibly lost in consequence of my removal! 
nor a British tongue to converse with. I shut myself up in my room for a couple 


of hours, and feeling myself bereft of the prospect of revisiting my native soil | 
{ 


actually brought the tear into my eye; but this feeling was but momentary ; to de- 
spond was not my character and I calmly considered over the bearings of the 
case. I sent for the account of my revenue collections; three months of the 
current rents were still due, viz. about 6,000/. I at once saw the necessity of 
depriving the Dacca Council of every shadow of complaint against me in the 
way of my duty—the arrears were heavy, and I well knew that this was my 
weak side, of which my friends at Dacca would ayail themselves; it was now my 
object to thwart them. I determined, therefore, on a bold step, and balanced the 
annual books of the district, leaving not one cowrie outstanding; thus risking for 
the deficiency my own little fortune. 1 well knew that, if I had interest enough 
to get the order rescinded, the arrears would soon be recovered. 

“I now ordered a couple of canoes to be well manned and armed, ostensibly for 
Dacca; in the course of two hours I set off, and pushed forward directly to Cal- 
cutta, nearly three bundred miles by the windings of the river, travelling night 
and day until I reached my destination. I had previously prepared an humble 
Temonstrance to the Supreme Board, stating the nature of my appointment, my 
indefatigable labour and exertions during the last nine months in a turbulent 
country, and that I had succeeded in realizing every farthing of the revenue with 
which the country was taxed, and, as a reward for my zeal, I complained that I 
had been unjustly and disgracefully removed by the Dacca Board frown my situa- 
tion. I now made use of every private interest I could raise upon the occasion; 
aud had to acknowledge the able influence of a fair lady, wife of Justice Hyde, 
who warmly interested herself in my behalf. The consequence was, that 
an express was sent tothe Dacca Council to know (by return of post) 
the cause of the removal of Mr. Lindsay; in reply, they could assign 
no cause whatever, excepting my being junior in rank to many others. An 
order was then issued, appointing me Resident and Coilector of Sylhet—moreover, 
independent of Dacca, with instructions to correspond with the Presidency direct. 
This was a signal victory in my favour, and an ample reward for my activity. 
reémbarked in my canoe, and returned to Sylhet with so much expedition that the 
inhabitants hardly knew I had been absent—travelling six hundred miles in an 
open boat, covered only by an awning. My rapid return had the happiest effect 
in recovering my balances, and restoring of order, which had been much disturbed 
during my absence.” 


The Honourable Robert was not yet, however, out of the wood; for 


some of his enemies advanced pari passu, if not a step or two faster : 
but his diplomacy and his conduct again baflied them. 


Such a transaction is seldom | 


‘And can you blame me, my friend,’ said I, ‘for looking to the top of | 


“ | have already stated that, at an early period, I had incurred the displeasure 
of many of my seniors in the service of Dacca, by stepping so neatly into the ap- 
pointment I held at Sylhet, nor had they forgot the advantage I had thus gained 
over them. Several of these gentlemen had now attained high situations in the 
Board of Revenue, and occasionally, in their official capacity, thundered out un- 
pleasant orders to me. In one of these they announced, in very laconic terms, 
that they had thought it advisable to give the province over which I presided, in 
| farm, to a certain Black man, who was privately under the immediate patronage 

of one of the gentlemen alluded to; to this native I was directed to deliver up the 
| collection of the revenue. They did not even condescend to assign any reason for 
that transaction, although my instalments had been regular. This by no means 
gave me the same uneasiness it did on a former occasion, for | knew well there 
was not a Black man in the country equal to the task. 

“ All I had to do then was to temporize, The Black arrived and was received 
by me with apparent kindness; I even assisted him in making large remittances 
| to Calcutta ; and, in consequence, he stated to the Board the great use [had been 
| to him in putting him in full possession of the province. This was a great ob- 
ject to me, for I knew well the turbulent people would break out as usual during 
my absence. My health now required a little relaxation from my unremittir 
exertions, and I determined upon a visit to Benares and the upper provinces wit 
| my friend Robert Hamilton. 

“We left Sylhet during the rains, and travelled in elegant boats up the Ganges. 
* . * . * 


“The town of Benares itself is only remarkable for the Hindoo temples and 
elegant minarets which everywhere attract the eye; the streets are narrow and 
uncomfortable; but it is without doubt a place of great wealth. 

“1 meant upon this occasion to have gone higher up the river, and indulged 
| myself by visiting the higher provinces of Hindostan, but my curiosity was 
checked by receiving an express from the Board of Revenue, ordering me back to 
Sylhet with all possible despatch, as Gunga-govind, the Black man who farmed 
the district, had in every respect failed in his engagements. This intelligence was 
not unexpected; I therefore retraced my steps, and arrived at Sylhet in the course 
| of the month. The errors committed during my absence were soon rectified, and 
my active occupations were resumed as formerly.” 

Besides a picture of Anglo-Indian life and politico-economical intrigue 
seventy or eighty years ago, the memoir furnishes a variety of sketches 
of Indian manners, and anecdotes of natural history, which will repay 
perusal even at this distance of time. Lieutenant John Lindsay's account 
of his captivity is also an interesting picture of the human mind under 
reverses, and a narrative of hardships gallantly borne. We prefer, how- 
ever, taking a few passages from Lady Anne Barnard’s journal, From 
her position she had to do those honours at the Cape which would have 
been Lady Macartney’s business had there been a Lady Macartney; and 
she went to work judicously. 

“ Our residence in the Castle was now ready, handsomely appointed, and clean. 
| Barnard invited the heads of the departments in their different lines to dinner, 
| and left it to me to settle my balls and parties as I pleased. The dinners took 
place in an excellent style; and on this occasion Revel, our Swiss cook, filled his 
department to perfection, assisted by three or four of the female slaves belongirg 
to Government, whom his Excellency gave us permission to have from the slave- 
lodge as servants. 

“ As Barnard wished me to consult the Fiscal on the mode of inviting the 
Dutch ladies, I took an early opportunity to do so, and found that if I followed 
his advice I should keep the friends Government had, but would never make & 
new one. He threw in objections to every person who was, as he called it, dis~ 
affected; saying, ‘Leave it to me, and I will ask to your balls parties of true 
friends. 

“*But remember,’ said I, ‘if I dare venture to use words so sacred on the 
present occasion, that we are not come to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance.’ ‘Ah, then,’ said he,‘ if you are determined to bring the sheep and the 
goats all together into one fold, you must take the chance of our going to loggem 
heads.’ ‘ Not at a ball!’ said 1, ‘mon ami— 

“* Music hath charms to soothe the savage heart, 
To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak,’ ” 

| My jest prevented him from being mortified at my want of acquiescence; but as 
to the eflects of the balls, | was right,—they were of much use. If the fathess 
who were lukewarm to the English Government were sulky and staid at home, 
the mothers and daughters always came; and to plough with the heifers has al- 
ways been reckoned a good mode of improving a reluctant soil. The balls give 
me also the opportunity of obliging the juvenile part of the Army and Navy, who 
had been for some wise policy (doubtless) kept much in the background by their 
commanding officers, and who now got a little harmless amusement, which cost 
| them nothing and made them grateful. The first day of every month I gave a ball, 
and every Thursday a party for tea and music; the invitations were conveyed 
through the medium of the Colonels and Captains of the Navy to the subaltern 
officers, and those of them who were best behaved and most gentlemanlike were 
sent by detachments to my balls and parties according to their pleasure; so good 
discipline was preserved, and, what was more, a good supper was given, laid for a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred persons, at a moment’s warning, on tables 
brought ready appointed, where three or four Lams, as many turkies, and some 
dozens of fowls, and ducks, venison,“and other game, vanished, in the twinkling of 
an eye—as supper is the great meal here—along with pastry of all sorts, at which 
Revel’s savoir faire shone bright. The regimental bands afforded us excellent 
music, and received a payment which was to them sheer gain.” 

The late Marquis Wellesley was a friend of Lady Anne, and their guest 
at the Cape. A few of his letters to her from India are printed, which 
are curious for their indignant outpourings respecting his neglect by the 
Government and thé East India Company. But the whole journal, and 
indeed the whole volume, is full of matter—real, solid, and interesting. 





BISHOP SHIRLEY.” 
Dr. Surrtey was not a Greek-play or great-family-tutor Bishop: he 
| owed his advancement chiefly to his liberal views, his zeal and influence 
as a parish priest, and his activity in the Evangelical movements of the 
| Church. He had also the advantage of good connexions. His father's 
| great-grandfather was a son of the first Earl Ferrers, (created 1711,) 
| and the Bishop himself had at one time a chance of succeeding to the 
| title. Besides the interest a Peer may be supposed to possess, the house 
| of Ferrers had family livings, one of which gave (or bore) the nom 


i | de terre of Shirley. Whether this fact or higher motives might influence 


| the choice, we know not, but the father and grandfather of the Bishop 
| were both in the church : his father and himself each held the living of 
Shirley, and the Bishop before his elevation obtained other preferment 
connected with the Ferrers interest. ’ 
There were no striking incidents in the life of Walter Augustus Shirley ; 
neither was he a man of shining talents, or one who greatly inflaen 


* Letters and Memoir of the late Walter Augustus Shirley, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. Edited by Thomas Hill, B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. by 
Hatchard, 
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his age. The moral of his life is, that steady industry and a conscien- 
tious discharge of duties are likely to meet even a worldly reward. He 
was born in 1797 ; he was educated at home, at school, and at Winchester ; 
whence he was transferred to New College, Oxford. Ordained in 1820, he 
did duty for several years in various curacies: in 1826 he went to Italy, 
and for some time filled the office of joint chaplain to the English church 
at Rome. There he preached “acceptably,” though very plainly, the irre- 
ligious conduct of the English abroad being one of his topics ; and, from 
the station of the congregation, perhaps this chaplaincy was of more even- 
tual service to him than appears in these Memoirs. During Mr. Shirley’s 
residence in Italy, his kinsman Lord Ferrers died, and bequeathed to 
him the next presentation to the living of Brailsford. 
that of his locum tenens at home, with probably the attachment to his fu- 


This death and | 


ture wife, caused Mr. Shirley's return to England, in 1827; and on his | 


marriage, in the autumn of that year, his father resigned the vicarage of 
Shirley in his favour. 


Hitherto the future Bishop had held a subordinate position, or been as | 


it were influenced by circumstances ; at Shirley he began a more inde- 
pendent career. The parish was large and straggling, the church 
“ green with damp and darkened with cumbrous galleries,” the popu- 
lation composed only of farmers and their labourers, with manners and 
morals in an indifferent state. The energy, the tact, and the perseverance 
of the new Vicar, soon infused spirit into this lifeless mass. In nine 

ears, by his own and Mrs. Shirley’s exertions, with the aid of curates, 

e had brought the church and parish into a satisfactory if not an exem- 
plary condition ; he had also been active in the Bible Society, and on other 
religious questions of the day. Towards the end of 1836 he accepted 
the living of Whiston, till one of his late pupils should be old enough 
to take priest’s orders. He found this parish as bad as Shirley, or 
worse, apparently from neglect ; but the farmers had a Yorkshire 
friendliness at bottom, and, what with the good nature of the materials 
and the now practised skill of the workman, matters were soon brought 
into a reputable state ; so that when he succeeded, in 1838, to the living 
of Brailsford, he left Whiston amid the regrets and addresses of the 
people. During all this time, by means of private acquaintance and cor- 
respondence, occasional publications and addresses, together with his ac- 
tivity in religious and educational questions, he must have ex- 
tended his connexion into high and influential quarters, though very 
slender glimpses of it appear in the volume before us. In 1840 he came 
before the world as Archdeacon of Derby: soon afterwards he was as it 
were suggested for a mitre by being named one of a commission to act 
for Bishop Bowstead, incapacitated from illness. In 1846 he was 
selected to preach the Bampton Lectures for 1847; and soon afterwards 
Lord John Russell offered him the vacant see of Sodor and Man. With 
doubts and misgivings he entered upon his office—not long to enjoy its 
dignities or undergo its responsibilities and labours: he was consecrated 
in January 1847, and died in the following April. For several years his 
health had given signs of breaking down under his laborious parochial 
and Bible Society duties and his extensive correspondence. He had suf- 
fered attacks of fever and sciatica, and latterly he had been affected by 
slight causes. The preparation of the Bampton lectures oppressed, or, 
in his own words, “ haunted” him, to a degree only explicable by some 


failure of vital power; for, although rather a practical than a scholastic | 


divine, Dr. Shirley was in other respects quite competent to the task, 
being a sensible scholar and critic, and a clear, close reasoner. It was 
found necessary to delay his consecration some days on account of ill- 
ness: in the dangerous month of March he exerted himself too much in 
preaching, and exposed himself too much in travelling to the Isle of Man. 
Soon after his arrival he was taken ill; but no apprehensions were enter- 
tained, till Dr. Young was called in, and pronounced the disease inflam- 
mation of the lungs in an advanced stage. 
forbade any attempt to continue the delivery of the Bampton lectures, 
and he seems to have spoken doubtfully of the case. 

* On Sunday the 11th, he said to his wife—‘ It is such a relief to think I have 
quite done with the Bampton lectures; I shall now be quite free, and can give 
myself up to my family and my diocese: only think how much more I shall see of 
you, dearest!’ After a pause, ‘ Yes,’ he added, ‘I can now be content to live, 
and, if it be God's will, to die here: do you not feel the same?’ 
much overcome from feeling how very probable it was that the latter part of his 
sentence would be fulfilled, he gently reproved her for her want of a missionary 
Spirit, not understanding the real cause of her sorrow. 

“ On the 13th, another physician, Dr. Kemp, was called in, and entirely con- 
firmed Dr. Young’s view of the case. From this time Dr. Young took up his 
abode in the house, and continued to render every service to his patient which un- 
wearied attention, medical skill, and Christian sympathy, could devise. Dr. K.’s 
opinion was so unfavourable, that, after a long consultation together, the medical 
men thought it right to inform Mr. W. Shirley of the state of the case; requesting 
him to break to his mother the cruel truth, that possibly his father had not many 
hours to live. Inflammation on the lungs had already taken place. 
toration was now strongly tinged with blood; and it was apprehended that in 
coughing he might rupture a blood-vessel, which would put an immediate end to 
his existence. Meanwhile, the Bishop had earnestly requested his wife not to 
conceal the result of the consultation; adding, ‘ I should wish to know it, what- 
ever it may be.’ Accordingly, when sufticiently recovered from the dreadful shock 
to be able to speak, Mrs. Shirley, accompanied by her son, went into the room, 
and asked if she should read to him a chapter from the Bible. John xiv. was 


— when he immediately said, ‘ Why do you choose that chapter? Walter | 


it to me yesterday.’ It was then changed to 2 Cor. v. He listened with 
great attention, repeating after his wife parts that particularly struck him, espe- 
cially the fourteenth verse, ‘ For the love of Christ constraineth us,’ which he 
dwelt on with great emphasis; making, however, no remarks, excepting on the 
vividness and earnestness of feeling displayed by the apostle in that chapter, so 
different from our own lukewarmness. Prayer was then offered up, his wife and 
son both kneeling by his bedside; after which, he was told that the chapter and 
prayer had his case in view, and that the fatal termination of his illness was but 
too probable. The look of earnestness which be turned on his wife and son can 
never be forgotten by them; but he said nothing, and showed no signs whatever 


of emotion, excepting that a slight perspiration appeared on his forehead. In | ~” : : . 7 : 
. P ee Rat every bapoy ei blessed life Lhace had?’ | Views were antecedent to the period when Liberalism and Church revivals 


about a minute after he said, ‘ What a very happy and blessed life I have had!’ 
this, some allusions were made to his worldly affairs, and he be- 


came too much ex! to converse. His daughter, it was settled, should be 
sent for by the first packet, and his parents and friends informed of his state of 


Dr. Young immediately | 


Mrs. S. being | 


| 


danger. In the evening, the same members of his family being present, he wag 
asked whether he felt happy? ‘ Perfectly,’ was his reply; ‘ perfectly happy.’” 

The patient struggled, with one passing prospect of recovery, till the 
21st of April; his case suggesting a difficult example of the medium be. 
tween medical prudence and Christian duty. There can be no doubt that 
the exciting interviews and exhortations in which he passed his time eut 
away the last chance of life: on the other hand, it is difficult to interpose 
in matters like these. 

“ He afterwards saw his old servants and thanked them for their affectionate 
services, especially during his preceding illness; adding, ‘I can never forget your 
kindness, and desire to thank you for it from my heart. I hope you will lead 
Christian lives, and then you will not be afraid to die.’ To the servant who wag 
going the next day for his daughter he said, ‘ Tell her, with my most tender love 
and blessing, that I could have wished to have seen her before my death; bat I 
fear I shall not. But Jesus says we must bear the cross; and Jesus is saying to 
me, “Can you bear this cross, to die without seeing your child?” and | say, 
“ Yes, Lord.” Tell her how her father dies, will you? Promise me you will, 
Tell her I submit cheerfully to God's will, because I know His will to be the best,’ 
To the butler he said, ‘You and I did not expect to part so soon when J lately 
engaged you, neither did I expect to come here only to die. It is a lesson to ug 
all, and 1 hope you will learn to be a Christian man.’ To the coachman he spoke 
on the importance of maintaining a holy and consistent profession; and to a lad 
who had been at school at Shirley he said, ‘ Be a good lad, my boy, and pray to 
God rn impress upon your mind the lessons you have been taught at the Sunday 
school.’ 

‘Dr. Young, who was present at this scene, said afterwards more than onee, 
‘ The calmest man there! 1 could not have conceived it. 1 have been by hundreds 
of deathbeds, and never saw anything like it. Not a look—not a tone! and they 
seem to have loved him so!’ In the evening, preparation was made for adminis- 
tering the sacrament to him, which he bad told the doctor he should gladly re. 
ceive. As it was thought he might not outlive the night, he was asked whether 
he had any messages to send to his parents or friends? To the former he sent 
his tender love, desiring they might be thanked for their love to him. One friend, 
Mr. Cheney, to whom many of the letters in the preceding correspondence are 
addressed, he mentioned no less than three times, expressing an anxious desire 
that he should be informed of his state, and asking it he had been written to, 
Of his daughter, too, he spoke very often, sending her his love and blessing. Mr. 
Brown of Kirk Michael having arrived, the sacrament was duly administered, 
first to the invalid in both kinds, on account of his weakness, and then to those 
present; Dr. Young, Mrs. Shirley, her son, and all the household, excepting two 
young persons who had never before communicated. After the conclusion of the 
service, just as Mr. Brown was going to pronounce the blessing, the Bishop touched 
his arm to stop him, and pronounced it himself in a firm and solemn tone.” 

For a day or two there was a slight amendment, but it was only tem- 
porary. 

“At eleven o'clock at night, [of the 20th, ] the whole family, with some of the ser- 
vants, were summoned to the room, in the belief that his end was rapidly drawii 
near. His wife, who had gone down stairs, and had been suddenly called to the 
chamber of death, found him in the act of talking to a nephew who was deeply 
attached to him, and had hurried from Cambridge to see him. He reminded him, 
earnestly and affectionately, of all the serious conversations he had held with him 


| in times past; and concluded by saying, ‘ This is no sham, boy, no sham; you 


will now believe the truth of what I have urged upon you before.’ The suf- 
ferer was lying in the middle of the bed with the agonies of death evidently upon 
him, calmly contemplating its advances without a fear or a pang, the only un- 
moved person present. He evidently knew all his family. To the inquiry how 
he felt, his answer was, ‘1 am quite passive; but I wish to go to Jesus.’ He 
then sent messages of exhortation and love to several friends: after which all 
present knelt around the bed whilst his poor father offered up a prayer for him 
and his family; for which he thanked him by his looks, though he said nothing. 
Soon after which, as it appeared likely he might live through the night, it was 
thought better that all should disperse, with the exception of his wife, his son, 
and his nephew, who never left him until the last sigh was drawn: the apothe- 
cary remained for a time, as long as there was a hope of sustaining the patient's 
sinking strength by cordials. But even this resource failed at three o'clock; and 
at six all were once more assembled in the dying man’s room. His father again 
prayed, and again he received a look of unutterable thanks. An expression of 
individual tenderness and love was also directed to all around, as he evidently 
bade them each farewell in his heart. He also gave his blessing to one or two 
present, and again sent affectionate messages to friends. His last conscious act 
was to reprove his wife for weeping, by shaking his head. Soon after he became 
quite insensible whilst she was endeavouring to repeat to him Cowper's hyma 
beginning, 
* To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
xf My soul is in haste to be gone’; , 

and at eight o'clock a.m. 21st of April 1847, alter three deep sighs, he exchanged 
time for eternity.” 

The clerical character of Bishop Shirley was more remarkable than the 
incidents of his career, or than the influence which he exercised in the 
Church or in society. He professed to be a Whig in politics, so far as 
he engaged in them, which was to act for himself but not to interfere 
with others; and he took what we suppose must be called Whig views 
in Church matters, favouring the various Education bills and similar 
movements. But there was more than Whiggery in him: he had larger 
views both lay and clerical than Parliamentary Liberals ; those views were 


| based on clear conceptions of principle or fitness; and they were his own, 


The expec- | 


not borrowed for the occasion. He advocated Catholic Emancipation ; 
he voted for Peel in the Oxford election of 1829; and he was in favour of 
a change in the Irish Church, but not of an application of its revenues to 
lay purposes. Le wished to revise the Articles and the service, to equalize 
Church livings to the greatest degree practicable, and to extend the Church 
ministry, deriving the funds from the Church revenues existing or im- 
proveable. His opinions on Dissent were liberal, but peculiar: he was 
more tolerant of the practice than of the practitioners. If he entertained 
any ideas upon the Apostolical succession, they were not so strait as to 
lead him to deny the right of the title “reverend” to «nepiscopally 
ordained ministers; and he largely extended the term “church.” But 
he entertained a poor opinion of those Dissenters who were ready to 
join with Papists on the one hand or Infidels on the other to injure the 
Establishment. Of actual Popery he had a very bad opinion, and not a 
much better of Tractarianism. As the powers and perhaps the views 
of Bishop Shirley were not generally known in his life, we will take a few 
extracts from his correspondence; appending the dates, for some of his 


were marketable commodities. 
Opinion of Romanism, 1828. 
“Tam going to advance a rather hardy opinion for these No-Popery days; but I 
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am really inclined to think that baptism is not the only point on which modern | 
sentiments have fallen below the standard of antiquity. ‘The corruptions of the 
Church of Rome are indeed appalling, and the nearer one observes them the more 
distinctly does one read the number of the beast; but the beast does not rule at 
Rome alone, though his influence there is doubtless less subtle than it is nearer | 
home. The services, the ceremonies, and the current superstitions of Popery, are 
and carnal to the last degree; as addressed to the multitude, in its exoteric 
o it is heathenish idolatry; but there may be discovered at the bottom of all 
this wood, hay, and stubble, the vestiges of a church which must have been 
iritual and believing to a degree of which we have, I fear, no extant exemplar. 
It must be our business to do what we can towards raising ourselves and our 
le; which, under God’s blessing, we shall be most likely to do by taking our 
views of the Gospel directly from the Bible, with faith for our interpreter.” 
_  , Reform in State and Church, 1830. 

« My own feeling is that the law of franchise ought to undergo an entire revision 
so as to reduce it to the state which is most consistent with the spirit of the con- 
stitution. For instance, I would make an income equivalent to forty shillings in 
land the qualification for voting; I would then throw open the freedom of the 
towns to the qualified occupiers of houses, take the franchise from the nominal 
boroughs, and extend it to the unrepresented large towns. That is my notion of 
civil reform. Then with regard to the Church, I would have a Bishop to every | 
county; the present income divided among the whole number, and the present | 
pumber returned to Parliament as the Irish Bishops are. 1 would have a fresh 
valuation of all livings, and tax those above a certain amount for the benefit of 
those which are too small. Such are my foreign speculations.” 

Views of Religious Improvement, 1840. 

“In addition to all this, there came your [his wife's] long lecture about Mr. | 
Hull's petition, which was at the moment the most disturbing circumstance of 
them all; for 1 am always distressed when your judgment does not coincide with | 
mine. But my opinion is notshaken. On the expediency of signing such a peti- | 
tion I shall not enter, because 1 know full well that if one wishes to pass quietly 
through the world the best plan is not to have any opinions on any subject; and | 
if one is unfortunately troubled with opinions, the next best plan is, not to express 
them. On the merits of the case, however, I have long thought that the state of 
our subscription is most unsound. We have articles on points not essential to | 
soundness in the faith on which real Christians may differ, and yet we require | 
people holding opposite views to subscribe to them; so that it becomes necessary | 
to receive the Articles in different senses. Is this a satisfactory state of things? 
Then there are things in our services—not many, nor of very great importance— 
which most good and wise men wish to be altered. Must we go on without at- 
tempting such alterations, when every day is increasing the difficulty of making 
the attempt? or shall we, while yet there is opportunity, go to the highest tribu- 
nal in the country, (not to the Ministry, but to the Lords, with whom the Ministry 
has not a majority,) and invite that tribunal to provide such a remedy as to its | 
wisdom shall seem most fit? It is manifest that there is a growing tendency 
among the heads of the Church to contract its terms of union, and there is a 
growing tendency among the people to the contrary; and all this is leading toa 
Separation between the Nation and the National Church. I want to see the doors 
of the Church made as wide as the doors of Heaven, (as far as existing cir- | 
cumstances will admit,) and to confine our subscription and uniformity to such 

ints as ure essential to the character of a child of God and of a true and faith- | 
ul Church of Christ.” 

Criticism on the Fathers, 1847. | 

“T believe that I have thought better of the Fathers than they deserved. Our | 
early Reformers attributed too much to their authority, and have communicated | 
something of that feeling to their symbolical treatises. In point of earnest piety, 
several of the Fathers are full of interest; but the gnosticism of one age, the as- 
cetism of another, and the narrow spirit of all, perverted their views. And most 


‘of them, in an age when few had access to the Bible, and when the memory of 


apostolical teaching and still more of apostolical discipline had hardly passed 
away, attributed more than was due to tradition even then, and far more than we 
can attribute to it now. But I must try to see you, or at least to send you one or | 
two of my lectures; for I should much like to set the lay mind at work upon 
them. I should like to meet your friend I have no doubt that he is right 
in thinking that Puseyism is the result of conceit much more than of study; most 
of those whom I have met are painful and supercilious coxcombs.” 

As Bishop Shirley will perhaps be better known to the world by his 
Memoirs than he was during life, this volume is more bulky than was 
necessary or desirable, where the reader, feeling no previous personal inte- 
rest in the man, does not care for very minute particulars. The narrative 
to a great extent is carried on by correspondence ; but sometimes the 
letters relate to matters of a common domestic kind, or are repetitions on | 
the same topics. There is sometimes a want of distinctness in the ar- | 
rangement of the epistolary matter. We also think a critical acquaintance 
of the hero could have marked the gradual impression he made on influen- | 
tial society, more distinctly than is done by Archdeacon Llill. Subject to 
these drawbacks, which admit of remedy in a new edition, the Letters and 
Memoir of Bishop Shirley is a solid and interesting volume ; contain- 
ing, in addition to the biography or autobiography of the Bishop, various 
intelligent remarks on public affairs and theological questions, with a good 
many descriptive sketches of scenery and of mankind, at home and abroad. 





LORD ROBERTSON’S SONNETS.” 

ALTHOUGH unadapted in its versification to the less flexible genius of the 
English tongue, the sonnet has frequently been a favourite mode of com- 
position, and of late years a fashion. This is very much owing to the 
facility offered by the sonuet to disguise poverty of matter, or dispense 
with clear coherent treatment. The heroic line, the artificial structure of 
the piece, the peculiarity of the rhymes, the practised (if not the licensed) 
running on of the meaning from line to line, invest it with an air of stilf 
formality that is easily mistaken for stateliness ; while the personal cha- 
racter of the sonnet, that permits individual opinion to be substituted for 
broad generality of idea, encourages a misty obscurity of thought that 
appears magnificent, on the principle of “ omue ignotum.” The sentiment | 
that in prose would look common, and poor in the heroic couplet or 
elegiac verse, wears an appearance of depth when wrapped up in a foreign 
dress, just as a commonplace person may have more of “ presence ” dis- 
guised in masquerade. Intense feeling or deep thought, expressed by 
& poet with a sufficient knowledge of the Italian sonnet and a thorough 
Mastery of his own tongue, may undoubtedly make a strong impression 
on the reader’s mind. Except in some rare cases, a more pleasing effect 
would probably be produced by a different form of composition; for, do 
What one may, it is impossible to avoid prosaic poetry in the sonnet, 
always excepting those cases where the poetical thought cannot be over- 
whelmed by any garb. 


* Sonnets, Reflective and Descriptive; and other Poems. 
LL.D. Published by Fraser, Edinburgh. 
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By Lord Robertson, 





From the circumstances we speak of, the sonnet had tempting attrac- 
tions for Lord Robertson. It was adapted to his facility and fluency of 
style and to his poetical imagery of thought, while it did not task those 
peculiarities that spring from his legal practice. Sentiments not un- 


| poetical in themselves arise in Lord Robertson's mind spontaneously, or 


are suggested by a landscape, ora ruin, or a sacred edifice, or a celebrated 
locality, and (the knack of the peculiar versification being once acquired) 
off they run into fourteen artiticially-arranged lines. As for the labor 
lime, there was surely labour enough in adjusting the rhymes: greater 
expansion to complete the general theme, or condensation to strengthen 
any particular thought, would destroy the product ; for into /vwrteen lines, 
neither more nor fewer, must the subject be extended or compressed. 
Hence, we fear, Lord Robertson's sonnets will be the least attractive of his 
works, as they clearly are the least impressive. When we have read them 
we are none the betier; no ideas remain upon the mind, A few excep- 
tions there are in the seventy or eighty sonnets; of which th‘s is one of 
the best. 
“ KILBRYDE CASTLE—EVENING. 
“ A Sabbath silence wraps the slumbering wold, 

Save ever and anon some truant breeze 

Steals o'er the hush that lulls the stately trces,— 

Or wood-doves languidly their wing unfold, 

A home to seek within thine antique hold; 

Her vesper hymn the streamlet chanteth clear, 

The owlet moans, a solemn chronicler ;— 

’Tis thus the time-worn tale is ever told. 

How calm, how prayerful Nature’s glories lie, 

Inspiring thought, in hopeful robe serene, 

As twilight shadows watt tranquillity. 

Ah! might the rapture of this fairy scene 

Be with its dream-fraught solace ever nigh, 

No darkness augur dread despondency.” 

The sonnet on France is perhaps the best in the book. It has most 
distinctness of subject, most purpose in the handling, and most of dogma- 
tism in the manner: and we suspect the dogmatic style—a clear, brief, 
definite annunciation and “no mistake”—is essential to effect in the sonnet. 

“ They prate of fallen grandeur, mourn the tale 
Of woes encompassing his aged head, 
Of outraged thrones, of terror’s hosts arrayed ; 
The bark of mighty Gaul | more bewail, 
Bereft of helmsman, compass, well-reet 'd sail, 
Launch'd on the billows of the boding sea, 
Whose treacherous bosom echoes liberty, 
As if that name profaned might quell the gale. 
Who o'er the ved so now thy helm may guide ? 
Alack! they've rallied for her daring crew, 
Men who ne'er clomb the gallant vessel's side, 
Ne’er ocean’s dark adventures struggled through, 
Who spurn the chart, the warnings of the skies, 
Reckless encounter fear-fraught jeopardies.” 

On a former occasion we suggested, that if Lord Robertson had applied 
himself early to poetry instead of law, he would probably have risen to 
eminence as a bard. And a more poetical mind in prose we have rarely 
met with: there is more of poetry in his prose than in his verse. His 
half-panegyrical half-defensive preface on the divine art is full of genuine 
good feeling and various imagery : if it lacks the comprehensive character 
of the genuine bard, it has a terse brevity of accumulation which in 
these days does instead. This is an eloquent if not a poetical defence of 
poesy. 

“Nor let it be said that in these utilitarian days the power of poetry has 
ceased, or that no practical good can result from its cultivation. This may not 

. Although poetry does not seek, like didactic philosophy, to unfold with rigid 
scrutiny the mysteries of the human soul; nor aspire to wield the sceptre of the 
kingdom within, as if she were the guiding power which regulated our actions, 
and controlled the vast and varied energies by which thought constructs its 
countless creations; yet doth she alleviate the asperities of life—speed the web 
in the struggles of daily and duller tasks—express fresher colours, imbued with 
the glowing tervour of the imagination, or tinged with the fleeting hues of fancy, 
—thus giving a softened yet healthful balm to the exhausting toils of 
study. 

“ There are im all aspects of society, from the rudest to the most refined, a 
tle and noble sympathies, which poetry alone may sustain. He must indeed be a 
stern and cold, nay, a false reasoner, who sees no utility in what does not profess 
to contain mathematical precision, philosophic speculation, or scientific develop. 
ment. This partial restriction would at once annihilate the fine arts. Amid 
such discipline the fibres of the heart would become rigid, or decay; and the ma- 
chine, thus impeded, would stand still, as if the stream by which it was nourished 
had become frozen in the chill of an atmosphere bleaker than winter ever knew. 
The rude warrior who takes for his goblet the skull of his slaughtered foe, and 


| forms a drum from the ghastly skin, has still the chant of a wild ballad to 


evoke his savage enthusiasm. ‘The refined voluptuary, amid the allurements of 
Eastern magnificence, will indite, in languid strains mayhap, but still in measured 
numbers,‘ a sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow.’ And need I say, that between these 


| extremes, so far asunder, there are countless haunts for more graceful, more 


vigorous, and more plaintive song. Poetry is the sun of the intellectual system. 
It illumines every clime—it cheers every season; and although its fruitage may 
be fairest and most luxuriant in that temperate zone where learning and refine- 


| ment put forth their stately branches, it doth not wither amid the sirocco of con- 


tending passions, nor perish in the regions of thick-ribbed ice, the sad abode of 
cheerless poverty. 

“ Poetry is the lover's talisman, the warrior’s watchword, the hero's reward. 
It is the solace of the humble, ‘the balm of hurt minds.’ It is the schoiar’s pas- 
time. It offers to the recluse his breviary, to piety her hymn. So sacred and 
universal is its sway, that science and statecraft welcome it to their courts; history 
proudly borrows its legends, and even the dreary routine of barter may not for- 
swear its influence. It is the friend of the philosopher, the comrade of the en- 
thusiast. ‘The cradle and the altar, the temple and the mausoleum, are its dwel- 
ling-places. The toil-tossed city owns its presence. It peoples with its varied 
memories the desolation of the wilderness. It echoes among the mountains, 
whispers among the woods. It speaks in the tempest. It revels among 
flowers, or lingers with the beams of the rainbow. It gilds the meridian sun, 
counts the fires of heaven, and greets the crescent moon. It is the record of the 
past, the day-star of the present, the prophet of futurity.” 

The book is dedicated to Sir Robert Peel, in a style anticipatory of the 
eulogies of the men of Aberdeen, but with a nicer taste and a more 


scholarly sympathy. 
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THE OGILVIES.* 
THERE are three kinds of fictions descriptive of common contemporary 
life and manners. The first, where the materials are derived directly 
from observation, and the writer possesses experience enough to compre- 
hend the general character of the events of the life he attempts to de- 
scribe. The second class requires less specific observation, and probably 
less real knowledge of men and life, but greater art. The general subject 
and the particular matter may not be very new, but they are made to 
look so by the skill which exhibits them in new forms, and the wit, elo- 
quence, or vivacity of style with which they are presented. The writers 
of the third class have no comprehensive views of life as it is, or little of 
what is called knowledge of the world; nor have they those literary 
gifts which supply its place. It is not that they wholly take from 
former books, or that they always write badly. Many of this 
class “draw from nature,” as the phrase is; but they are in the 
condition of bad or raw artists, and do not comprehend what they 
see: their representations are not true because not sufficiently large 
as a general picture, though they might be veracious as a matter- 
of-fact view if put forward simply as such. So far as mere diction is 
concerned, they may write clearly and even smartly ; but there is no mind 
in their style. Of these three classes we should be inclined to adduce 
Cooper and Marryat as types of the first, in their sea and Red Indian 
tales. Bulwer Lytton is a very good representative of the second ; for if 
his works are rigidly analyzed, it will be found that the general ideas and 
much of the matter are derived from other writers, but made to look like 
his own by .a few striking characters, the manner in which contem- 
porary opinions and manners are engrafted upon the derived substance, 
and the eloquence or point of the style. 


mass of second-rate (or still inferior) novelists, and the whole tribe of | 


circulating library writers. Writers elaborately metaphysical and capable 
of pointing an important moral form a class by themselves: those 
fictions which, however narrowly and imperfectly, delineate some aspect 
of society, rather belong to the first category of writings: historical ro- 
mance is quite another walk of literature. 

The Ogilvies belongs to the third school, but is entitled toa high place 
in the ranks, having more of art than this class of novels generally present. 
The art, however, is of a rather mechanical kind; being limited to the 
literary knack of narrating a story and working up a scene. The writer 
wants the comprehension necessary to form a just judgment of the life 
which furnishes the substance of the tale, and to put it to the reader 
at its truerate. There is a mixture of the school-room and the coterie in 
the way in which we are called to attend to common incidents and common 
persons, with a dash of the old Minerva Press style in the mode in which | 
a priggish kind of person is forced up into a Byronic sort of hero. There 
is the very common failing of common novelists—too much ado about | 
little. The story is carried on by contrivances : love is encouraged by 
overhearing and misinterpreting a casual word ; love is crossed by the | 
old and stale trick of a false report and an artful woman. This misappre- 
hension, conducted and cleared up in the way usual in novels, is one 
source of interest in the plot. The other is the girlish love of Katherine 
Ogilvie for the hero, Paul Lynedon; Katherine’s marriage to her cousin 
Hugh Ogilvie; a subsequent meeting with Mr. Lynedon; au attachment | 
that springs up between Katherine and Paul, carried to the melodramatic | 
refusal to elope; the death of the obtuse, goodnatured, sporting Hugh, 
by an accident in the field; Katherine’s final marriage with Lynedon ; 
and her death in his arms on their return from church, struck by a toll- | 
ing bell. It will be seen that there is no generic novelty in this; and 
the growth and struggle of an adulterous passion is not a subject ap- 
proved in English fiction, or pleasing in itself. However, it is the want 
of generic novelty, with minute labour and length disproportioned to the 
matter, that places Zhe Ogilviecs in the common category of fictions. | 
Had it been a newer “style of thing,” the book would have interested | 
the critical reader as much as it will now do the glutton of the circulating | 
library; for it is not devoid of a certain kind of power in scenes of pas- | 
sion, and of skill in conceiving and describing the influence of circum- 

stances upon the formation of character. 
* The Ogilvies; a Novel. In three volumes. Published by Chapman and Hall. 





BIRTHS. 

On the llth October, at Grantham House, Grantham, the Wife of Dr. Joseph J. A. 
Brown, of a son. 

On the Lith, at Blendworth Lodge, Lady Knighton, of a son, still-born. 

On the 12th, in Marine Square, Brighton, Lady Doyle, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at the Vicarage, Sunbury, the Wife of the Rev. Henry Vigne, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Bowden Hall, Gloucestershire, Mrs. C. Brooke Hunt, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Toft Hall, Cheshire, Mrs. Leycester, of a son. 

On the l4th, at Grey Abbey, the Lady Charlotte Montgomery, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, in Eaton Place, the Wife of William Jones Loyd, Esq., of a son, which 
only survived its birth half an hour. 

On the J5th, at Reading, the Lady of Captain James A. Murray, R.N., of a son. 

On the 16th, at Hurworth Grange, near Darlington, the Wife of Mark Ord, Esq., of 
a son. 

On the 16th, at Wy th tershi 
of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Hams, the Hon. Mrs. Adderley, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th August, at Nooholly, East Indies, Charles Rivett Carnac, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, third son of the late Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart., to Flora Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. Baker, Esq. 

On the 20th September, at St. Paul’s Collegiate Church, Malta, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ferryman, Eighty-ninth Regiment, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late William 
Sinclair, Esq., of Freswick, Caithness-shire. 

On the 10th October, at the Catholic Church of St. Michael and St. George, Lyme 
Regis, George Thomas Whitgrave, Esq., of Moseley Court, Staffordshire, to Mary Ju- 
liana Charlotte, eldest daughter of Admiral the Hon. Sir John Talbot, G.C.B. 

On the 10th, at St. Paul’s, Southsea, Major Jephson, Second Queen’s Royals, son of 
the late Sir Richard Jephson, Bart., to Sophia, daughter of the late Edward Hawes, 
Esq., of Woodford, Essex. 

On the llth, at Moreton, near Bourne, the Rev. Arthur Denne Hilton, M.A., of 
Wadham College, Oxford, youngest son of the Rev. John Hilton, Vicar of St. Nicholas- 
at-Wade, Thanet, to Mary, second daughter of William Parker, Esq., of Hanthorpe 
House, Lincolnshire. 

On the lith, at Rranston Church, Captain William Allan Heringham, to Barbara 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Peregrine Curtois, of the Longhilis, Lincolnshire. 
@ On the 16th, at Cookham, the Rev. James Alexander Birch, son of the late Very 
Rev. Dr. Birch, Dean of Battel and Archdeacon of Lewes, to Elizabeth Frances, young- 
est daughter of the late Isaac Pocock, Esq., of Ray Lodge, Maidenhead, Berks. 


Rectory, Lei , the Hon. Mrs. John Beresford, 








To the third class belong the | 


PETE EEeR. 

On the 16th, at Houndwood, Charles Edward, youngest son of Thomas Cookson Es 
Swinbourne Castle, Northumberland, to Sarah Turnbull, eldest daughter of the - 
Captain Coulson, R.N., of Houndwood, Berwickshire. e 

On the 17th, at Godmersham, Kent, the Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham, ¢, 
Fanny Margaretta, eldest daughter of Edward Royd Rice, Esq., M.P., of Dane Conse, 
Kent. 

Recently, the Rev. St. John Wells Thorpe, of Manuden Vicarage, and late of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, to Margaret Anne, third daughter of the Rey. Alfred Inigo Suck. 
ling, Rural Dean, and Rector of Barsham, Suffolk. 

DEATHS. 

On the 18th July, at Attock, drowned while bathing in the Indus, Lieutenant Frede 
rick Charles Grindall, of the H.E.L.C.’s Engineers, son of the late Rivers Grindal! Esc . 
of the H.E.LC.’s Civil Service, Bengal. » Esq, 

On the 13th October, at Hadley Hurst, near Barnet, Gertrude Martha, Relict of the 
late Sir William Gosset. 

On the 13th, at St. Leonard’s, the Hon. Mrs, John Heathcote ; in her 38th year, 

On the 14th, at Hardwick House, near Chepstow, the Right Rev. Edward Lord Bishop 
of Llandaff ; in his 73d year, 

On the 16th, at Iver, Uxbridge, Edward Hawke Locker, Esq., late a Commissioner 
of Greenwich Hospital; in his 73d year. 

On the I6th, at Kiddington, Oxon, Priscilla Ann, Relict of the late David Ricardp. 
Esq., M.P.; in her 81st year. 

On the 17th, at Bath, Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. 

On the 18th, in Lowndes Street, Augusta Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Captain the 
Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N., and of the Lady Susan Hotham. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Oct. 19.—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Gent. Cadet P. Pinckney, from 
the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Hawker, promoted. 7th Drag, 
Guards—Capt. P. 8. Thompson, from half-pay 7th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice 
Schonswar, dec. 4th Light Drags.—J. B. Myrshall, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Mallet, promoted. 6th Drags.—Cornet M. Stringer to be Lieut. by purchase, yigg 
Royds, who retires ; G. Wheatcroft, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Stringer. 
9th Light Drags.— Lieut. O. H. St. G. Anson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet Major 
Campbell, who retires ; Cornet E. D’A. Hunt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Anson ; 
A. Hives, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Ellis, promoted. 11th Light Drags.— 
J. Inglis, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Wilson, who retires. 12th Light 
Drags.—J. K. Lennox, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Williams, promoted. |st 
| Foot—E. T. St. L. M‘Guire, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Heathcote, who re. 








| tires; H. H. Smart, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bulkeley, appointed 
| to the 65th Foot. 2d Foot—J. Thompson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, yice 
Russell, promoted. 5th Foot—R. H. Hardy, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Dickson, promoted. 19th Foot—George Ridge Beadon, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Ashworth, promoted. 26th Foot—Staff Surgeon of the Second Class A, 
Ferguson, M.D. to be Surg. vice Heise, who resigns. 27th Foot—The Hon. L. W. Cc, 
A. F. Cary to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sir J. L. Cotter, Bart. who retires. 30th 
Foot—Ensign W. H. Bennett, from the 86th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Pocock, pro- 
moted; W. J. Brook, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ingle, who retires. 3ist 
Foot—E. Temple, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brown, promoted. 33d Foot 
Il. A. Thislethwayte, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Corbett, promoted. 34th 
Foot—Ensign J. I’eel to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Street, who retires. 37th Foot— 
Ensign T. Jackson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Blois, deceased. 40th Foot—A, 
A. W. Lea, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bowdler, promoted; F.C. H. §, 
Baddely, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gardiner, promoted. 44th Foot— 
Gent. Cadet H. Bridges, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
White, promoted. 46th Foot—J. A. Fane, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Len- 
nard, promoted. 47th Foot—G. 8. Maxwell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Simmons, appointed to the 5th Foot. 54th Foot—Charles Alexander Thomson, Gent, 
to be Ensign by purchase vice Bayly, promoted; Ernest Le Pelley, Gentlemaa, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Kempe, appointed to the Glst Foot. 55th 
Foot—Ensign A. L. Marsh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith, who retires; J* 
RK. Hume, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Marsh. 56th Foot—W. F. Kerrick, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Conran, promoted. 58th Foot--Assist.-Surg. A. 
G. Montgomery, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bannatine, promoted on the 
Staff. 60th Foot—H. Semple, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Brooke, 
promoted. 67th Foot—A. H. Dillon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Jones, pro- 
moted. 79th Foot—J. H. Freme, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Webster, pro- 
moted. 84th Foot—Ensign R.S. Barwell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Garner, who 
retires. 85th Foot—F. L. Blosse, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Armstrong, 
appointed to 49th Foot. 86th Foot—W. Knipe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Bennett, appointed to the 30th Foot, 93d Foot—Ensign A. Young to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Blair, who retires. 

2d West India Regt.—J. M. Gibbs, Esq. to be Paymaster, vice Robertson, dec. 34 
West India Regt.—R. G. Palmer, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Walsh, 
promoted. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. R. Bannatine, from the 58th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class, vice Ferguson, appointed to the 26th Foot ; Acting Assist.-Surg. E. 
J. Franklyn to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Montgomery, appointed to 58th Foot. 

Brevet—To be Licut.-Colonels in the Army : Majors H. Ward, of the 48th Foot; E. 
Vicars, of the Royal Engineers; C. R. Scott, on half-pay, Royal Statf Corps, Assist,- 
Quartermaster-Gen. in Dublin ; F. Burdett, of the 17th Light Drags. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capts. J. Wheeler Collington, of the Royal Artillery; 
Hon, J. W. B. Macdonald, on the half-pay Unatt. Aide-de-camp to Major-Gen. his 
Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge; Hon. St. G. G. Foley, on the half-pay 
Unatt. late Aide-de-camp to the Commander of the Forces in Ireland; Lord C, G. 
Russell, of the 93d Foot ; G. Bagot, of the 4ist Foot ; H. F. Ponsonby, of the Grenadier 
Foot Guards. 

Memorandum—The commissions of Capt. R. P. Ireland and Lieut. W. H. Walsh, of 
the 3d West India Regt. have been antedated to the 17th July. 

ApMIRALTY, Oct. 19.-—The following promotions, dated 18th Oct. 1849, have this day 
taken place, consequent on the death of Vice-Admiral of the White M. Godwin—Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue F. Temple to be Vice-Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral of the 
Red B. Hodgson to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White J. W. 
D. Dundas, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red ; Rear-Admiral of the Blue W. Fisher 
to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. H. O’Grady to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 

Capt. J. Harper, C.B. has also been promoted to be a Retired Rear-Admiral, on the 
terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist Sept. 1846, without increase to his pay. 

The following Naval promotions have taken place, dated this day—To be Capt. 
—Commander R. Harris. To be Commanders—Lieuts. S. R. Protheroe; E. J. Bed- 
ford; O. J. Jones. To be Lieuts.—Mr. M. Breen, mate; Mr. R. Il. Burton, mate. To 
be Master—Mr. T. H. Fraser, Second Master. To be Surg.—Dr. A. Armstrong, As- 
sist.-Surg. To be Paymaster and Purser—Mr. J. E. Price, Clerk. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Whitehouse and Co. Wednesbury Bridge—C. and M. King, Abinger, millers—F. and 
G. Ward, Stratford-upon-Avon, booksellers— Dixon and Co. Ipswich, ironfounders—A. 
and D. Bell, London, insurance-brokers—Orford and Nash, Birmingham, architects— 
S. and G. Seekings, St. Ives, millers—Smith and Son, Stockport, brewers—Jefis and 
Stocker, Northampton, cabinet-makers—Clarke and Son, Thetford, attornies— Earl and 
Miller, London Road, drapers—Cross and Co. Manchester, American pegged -boot-mana- 
facturers—Dixson and Leeson, Deal, surgeons—Cooks and Thwaites, Chorley, cotton- 
manufacturers—Beecroft and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, joiners—A. and W. Lakin, 
Whitchurch, auctioneers—Waddington and Leach, Bingley, wooltop-makers—Hird 
and Sons, Keighley, worsted-spinners— Guthrie and Bain, Montrose, grocers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Binpon, Jostan, Holme, Devonshire, cattle-dealer, to surrender Oct. 25, Nov. 19: 
solicitors, Messrs. Baker and Co. Lime Street; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, 
Mr. Hirtzell, Exeter. 

Boss, ‘GEorGce, Brighton, postmaster, Oct. 29, Dec. 10: solicitor, Mr. Cole, Token- 
house Yard ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Boyce, EDWARD, Southam, grocer, Oct. 30, Nov. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Hunt and 
Fortescue, Banbury ; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Brown, WitLtaM, Wood Street, elastic-hatband-manufacturer, Oct. 22, Dec. 10: S0- 
licitors, Messrs. Mardon and Pritchard, Newgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Tur- 
quand, Guildhall Chambers. 

GREEN, HENRY, Liverpool, ironmonger, Nov. 6, 20: solicitors, Mr. Vincent, Temple; 
Messrs. Rogerson and Co. Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

GRiFFIN, JosepH, Upton-upon-Severn, innkeeper, Oct. 25, Nov. 24: solicitors, Mr. 
Cooper, Upton-upon-Severn; Messrs, Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 
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HENNINGS, THOMAS Picket, Wyndham Road, Camberwell, dealer in wine, Oct. 25, 
Nov. 29: solicitors, Messrs. Willoughby and Cox, Clifford’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. : ta 

HEATHCOAT, JOSEPH FREESTON, Leicester, chemist, Nov. 2, Dec. 7: solicitor, Mr. 
Fowkes, Leicester; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Jeviy, RicwaRD, Leicester, cabinct-maker, Nov. 2, Dec. 7: solicitor, Mr. Inglesant, 
Loughborough ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Kipp, Joun, Liverpool, commission-merchant, Nov. 7, 20: solicitors, Messrs. Gre- 
gory and Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Frodsham, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, 
on James, Manchester, cotton-card-manufacturer, Oct. 29, Nov. 19: solicitors, 
Mr. Fox, Finsbury Circus ; Messrs. Worthington and Co. Manchester; official assignee, 
Mr. Pott, Manchester. Pan? i . 

Sweet, RicuarD Cates, Birmingham, builder, Oct. 27, Nov. 24: 
gent, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Wena, RoBERT, Great Russell Street, dealer in ham, Oct. 23, Nov. 29: solicitor, Mr. 
Chidley, Guildhall Chambers; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 6, Blenkarn, Chancery Lane, bookseller—Nov. 6, Bessell, Farringdon Street, 

jass-merchant—Nov. 8, Nye, Maidstone, cabinet-maker—Nov. 7, Pauli, Lawrence 
Pountney Hill, merchant —Nov. 7, Burb 


solicitor, Mr. Sar- 








. Piccadilly, umbrella-maker—Nov. 7, 
Klingelhoefer, Old Broad Street, merchant—Nov. 7, D. J. and J. G. Elster, Thread- 
needle Street, merchants—Nov. 7, Swann and Co. Ensham, Oxfordshire, paper-makers 
—Nov. 8 Stroud, Woolhampton, Berkshire, linendraper—Nov. 8, Capstick, Green- 
wich, upholsterer—Nov. 8, Burton and Bulpin, Dublin, drapers--Nov. 8, Head, Wood- 

e, upholsterer—Nov. 5, J. Reay jun and H. Reay, Mark Lane, wine-merchants— 
Nov. 8, Morton, New Road, Whitechapel, draper—Nov. 6,J. and W. Woodward, Walnut 
Tree Walk, Lambeth, builders —Nov. 8, Ridge, Grosvenor Row, corn-dealer— Nov. 8, 
Eyre, Fitzroy Street, apothecary—Nov. 6, Eade, Byworth, tanner—Nov. 6, Giscard, 
Ely, clockmaker—Nov. 6, Brown, [xworth, Suffolk, innkeeper—Nov. 6, Barlow, Wharf 
Road, City Road, engineer—-Nov. 6, Thurnell, Leadenhall Street, upholsterer—Nov. 6, 
Dancy, Brighton, builder—Nov. 6, Savage, East Dean, grocer—Novy. 8, Sibson, the 
Grove, Wrexham, cattle-dealer—Nov. 8, Miller, Liverpool, saddler. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 8, Creech, Brighton, victualler— Nov. 6, Heather, Crawford Street, Marylebone, 
straw-hat-maker—Nov. 8, Gormer, Deal, hotelkeeper—Nov. 8, Gowing, East Dere- 
bam, stationer—Nov. 7, Woodhams, Tunbridge, grocer—Nov. 7, Fuller, St. James's 
Street, wineemerchant—Nov. 7, Belson, Norwich, plumber—Nov. 7, Alderton, Man- 
ningtree, coach-builder—Nov. 8, Nye, Maidstone, cabinet-maker—Nov. 6, Gibson, St- 
Alban’s, banker—Nov. 6, Lemm, Princes Street, Hanover Square, military outfitter— 
Nov. 6, Russell, Goswell Road, cabinet-maker—Nov. 27, Tabb, Upper Eaton Street, 
tea-dealer—Nov. 7, Williams, Burr Street, East Smithfield, wine-merchant— Nov. 6, 
Clark, Norwich, auctioneer—Novy,. 14, Callander, Mincing Lane, corn-factor—Nov. 8, 
Husler, Leeds, stone-mason. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Storey, Monkwearmouth, rope-manufacturer ; first div. of 1s. Oct. 20, or any subse- 
quent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Tindle, South Shields, banker; 
first and final div. of 5s. 83d. Oct. 20, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—Green, Leeds, fancy-plaid-manufacturer ; third div. of 3s. any Tues- 
day; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Wood, Leeds, juiner: first div. of 5s. Gd. any Tuesday ; Mr. 
Hope, Leeds—Cartwright, Wakefield, corn-merchant; first div. of 2s. 4d. any Tuesday ; 
Mr. Hope, Leeds—Kirk, Leeds, innkeeper; first and second div. of ls. 3d. and 2§d. and 
second div. of 23d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Stamp, Hull, stock-broker ; second 
div. of 8d. Oct. 19, or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Carrick, Hull—Woolley, Ross, 
tailor; first div. of 5s. 3d. any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Gordon, Glasgow, messenger-at-arms, Oct. 20, Nov. 10—Metzenburgh, Glasgow, 

jeweller, Oct. 19, Nov. 20—Murray, Edinburgh, dealer in shares, Oct. 19, Nov. 9. 


Friday, October 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Kerr and Pride, Tooley Street, potato-salesmen —-W. and HI. Paxon, High Street, 
Hampstead, auctioneers— Moore and Vicars, Liverpool, importers of Dantzic black beer 
—Vicars and Co. Liverpool, wine-merchants; as far as regards E. Vicars—Spencer and 
Hilton, Manchester, cotton-spinners—J. and W. Wilson, Ipswich, linendrapers—Clayton 
and Chadwick, Oldham, joiners— Bremer and Chisman, Hull, ship-brokers— Patteson and 
Toop, Ramsgate, cabinet-makers—W. and J. Smith, Blackman Street, victuallers— 
Grelliers and Haines, London Wall, silk-brokers ; as far as rds M. Grellier—J. and 
J. Goodier, Manchester, corn-dealers—Adkin and Son, St. George’s Street, St. George- 
in-the-East, tobacco-manufacturers— Williams and Jones, Liverpool, coal-merchants — 
Chenery and Elmy, March, Isle of Ely, ironfounders—Musgrave and Ambery, Black- 
burn, size-makers—Chapman jun. and Detmold, Mincing Lane, colonial brokers—Har- 
ris and Co. Glasgow, Watch-manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

Enso, Louis, Great Titchfield Street, linendraper. 

RANKROUPTS 

AsuwortThn, Jostrn, Bury, gardener, Oct. 30, Nov. 20: 
Official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Baty, Henry, and Pearce, CHARLES THomMAs, Vauxhall Gardens, wine-merchants, 
Oct. 23, Nov. 30; solicitor, Mr. Moss, Gray’s lun; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers. 

Ecuts, James, Cremorne House, victualler, Nov. 2, Dec. 10: solicitor, Mr. Hunter, 
Bloomsbury Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Farr, SAMUEL CuARLEs, Lristol, lodging-house-keeper, Nov. 3, Dec. 4: solicitors, 
Messrs. Prideaux and Son, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

GaxpDNeR, Joun Mvucripee, bristol, draper, Nov. 1, 29: solicitors, 
and Humphries, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Hargis, Ricuarp, Northampton, carpenter, Oct. 30, Nov. 29: solicitors, Mr. Hens- 
man, Basinghall Street; Mr. Dennis, Northampton; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Heatey, Peter, Birmingham, factor, Nov. 2, Dec. 4: solicitor, Mr. Rushworth, Bir- 
mingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 9, Megarey, Love Lane, Billingszate, coal-merchant—Nov. 9, Stocken, Walham 
Green, brewer—Nov. 9, Goring, Brenttord, butcher— Nov. 9, Stopford, Austin Friara, 
merchant—Nov. 9, Turner, Newmarket, saddler—Nov. 9, Paine and Davies, High 
Street, Southwark, woollendrapers— Nov. 9, Lewis, Castle Court, Birchin Lane, printer— 
Nov. 9, Aplin, Ipswich, draper—Nov. 9, Morgan, Peckham Walk, coal-merchant—Nov. 
9, Earle, Castle Strect, Long Acre, funeral-carriage master—Nov. 9,-Fletcher,$Green- 
wich, coal-emerchant—Nov. 9, Hanbury, Shoreditch, distiller—Nov. 12, Beadle, Croy- 
don, carpenter—Nov. 12, Booth, Princes Street, Lambeth, limeburner—Nov. 14, Stokes, 
Dover, saddler—Nov. 14, Rudge, Great Barford, Bedfordshire, apothecary—Nov. 13, 
Allen, Great Suffolk et, Birmingham warehouseman —Nov. 20, Williams, Reading, 
coach-proy rietor— No ), Wisking, St. John Street, Bethnal Green, timber-merchant 
—Nov. 16, Reynolds, Wellington Street North, publisher—Nov. 13, Martin, Northamp- 
ton, miller—Nov. 16, Davis jun. Lawrence Lane, worsted-spinner—Nov. 9, Moody, 
Stockport, cotton-doubler —Nov. 16, Dodd, Manchester, fustian-manufacturer—Nov. 9, 
Butterworth, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer— Nov. 14, Spurway, Tiverton, brewer— 
Nov. 14, Bridgewater, hackneyman— Nov. 9, Cecil and Co. Liverpool, merchants — Nov. 
9, Hipkins, Egremont, Cheshire, coa’- !ealer—Nov, 15, Peak, Liverpool, draper—Nov. 9, 

urray and Brown, Liverpool, millwrizhts— Nov. 9, G. and J. Blake, Liverpool, soap- 
Manufacturers - Nov. 10, Scott, Sheffield, flour-dealer—Nov. 13, Anderson and Kirk, 
Midclesborough, hardwaremen—Nov. 10, Steer, Sheffield, commission-agent— Nov. 10, 
Crookes, Sheftield, bookseller—Noy. 14, Ryder, Hull, grocer—Nov. 16, Dearlove, 
Knaresborough, grocer. 


















solicitor, Mi. 


Messrs. Leman 


























CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 9, Jones, High Holborn, wax-chanler—Nov.%, Rogers, John Street, Edgeware 
Ro id, victaaller—Nov. 9, Colcock, James Street, Covent Garden, grocer—Nov. 9, 
Prichard and Dale, Liverpool, stuck-brokers—Nov. }2, Harris, Liverpool, auctioneer-- 
Nov. 14, Stott, Balladen, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—Nov. 10, Kindon, Manchester, 

r. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 9. 

Morris, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, corn-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Wilson, Fenchurch Street, merchant; seventh div. of jd. Oct. 20, and three subse- 
quent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— Amos, Kingsland Road, builder ; second 
div, of ls. $d. Oct. 20, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Jordan and Co. Coventry, brewers ; first div. of 5s and second div. of 1s. fd. any Fri- 
day; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham — Henderson, Wolverhampton, tin-plate-manufac- 
turer; first div, of 2s. 6d. any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham —Smith, Penrith, 
barber ; first and final div. of 9s, 6d. Oct. 20, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Grundy, Dury ; | 











SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

H. and D. Campbell, Glasgow, provision-merchanis, Oct. 24, Nov. 14—Ronaldson, 
Dunfermline, writer, Oct. 25, Nov. 15—Brooks, Edinburgh, coach-builder, Oct. 26, Nov. 
16—Clunie, Auchtermuchty, shoemaker, Oct. 25, Nov. 27—Ure and Law, Glasgow, 
ironfounders, Oct. 26, Nov. 21. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



























| Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.; Thurt. | Priday. 
$ per Cent Consols. 92 92 on 91 913 | 
Ditto for Account, 92 92 9s 91 lg 92, 
3 per Cents Reduce Slexd 91 90, 30. on 90 
34 per Cents dex d 2 2 92 91 91 
Long Annuities ....... Siexd no 8 8 b 8 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent l96exd.) 1963 194 198, 198 197 
India Stock, 10) ...........00. ti— ao 255 oS 
Exchequer Bills, 1¢d. per dieim. «+-| 45 pm 43 4a ai a7 7 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent .........0654 .| 83 pm bs — el 84 80 








FORBIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 







































































Austrian. ......cceeeeeseees 5p. Ct. —_— Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct.| 102) ex 4. 
Belgian ... ee — Mexican ....... seeteeereed = 264 
Ditto...... -— | Michigan .......... a — 
Brazilian .. Rh Mississippi ( Sterlin, _ 60 
Buenos Ayr a2 | New York (1858)... - 87 
Chilian .. 93$ Ohio... .« eee - ve 
Danish .. peeves \ Pennsylvania .. - 7 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilde: | eruvian - $3 
Ditto. eee Portuguese .... - 2; 
French . DCO 2. ces ceeeee - —_ 
Ditto ...-.05-6 5 Russian ...... .. - 107 
Indiana (Sterling Spanish .. - 15) 
{ilinois .... Ditto....... - 33; 
Kentucky taseeeee | Ditto (Passive . 3 
Louisiana (Sterling). . Ditto (Deferred) e _ 
Maryland (Sterling)....... {| Vemezuela Active . .......00005 ° 254 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— Banxs— 
Caledonian........ or eecee ly Australasian ........... eccccces qu 
Edinburgh and Glasgo 32g British North American ....... a 
Eastern Counties... ... 6G Colonial ........eeceenes . —_ 
Great Northern  .......+6e0+ 7 Commercial of London .. _— 
Great North of England .......- 210 London and Westminster 25 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. —s London Joint Stock ive 
Great Western .. ... eecrcccece 53 National of Ireland . —_— 
Hull and Selby...........0+. 91 National Provincial..... —— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... —_ Provincial of Ireland..... — 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........+ 48 Union of Australia ...... 26 
London Brighton and South Coast 70 Union of London .....0-5+ 10k 
London and Blackwall ........-- 3 inne 
London and North-western . 109 Bolanos .....sceeccceeces evcces os 
Midiand.... . ° 45 Brazilian Imperial .. . ss 
North British ° log Ditto (St. John Del Rey) . e ll 
South-eastern an 16 Cobre Copper .....+s+seeeesenes — 
29. Miscectansove— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 17s Australian Agricultural ........ 16 
York and North Midland ........ ly Canada ......ssseees ‘ a 26 
Genera) Steam oe —_— 
136 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 72 
115 Royal Mail Steam.... Sl ex d. 
79h South Australian.. 7 














BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 13th day of Oct. 1649, 






ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 
Notes issued ...c0.-seceeseees £28,149,605 Government Debt +» £11,015,108 
Other Securities ...... ee 2,954,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion «+ 13,755,528 
Silver Bullion ....6eceeeeene 394,077 
£26,149,605 £28,149,605 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital......+++++ £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 
,l 








eeee ccs eecccoosceooe ee 3 64 | cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£14,192, 871 
Public Deposite* 5,867,050 | Other Securities .......... ee 10,732 880 
Other Deposits ........++ coos 10,816,916 | «+ 9,566 950 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,062,691 | ° 932,590 

£35,425,621 | £35,425 621 






* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 


BULLION. Per oz. 



















METALS. ° 
Foreign Gold in Kars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, Hritish Cakes £8i 0 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces® 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 515 0.. 60 0 
New Dollars . +O @ 9 Lead, Hritish Pig .... 6080 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...........0 411 Steel, English ....... ood 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 19. 
. «& s 68. s 68. f 4 . 
Wheat, R.New36t040 | Rye ....... 22to23 Maple..... 30 to31 | Oats, Feed. 1¢ tol? 
Fine 40—44 | Barley... + 20—21 White.. 25 —26 } fine. 17—18 
Old . 36 —40 Malting... 28 —30 Boilers ... 29—31 Poland i8s—i19 
White 40—44 | Malt, Ord.... 50~—52 | Beans,Ticks. 24 — 26 Fine. 19 —20 
Fine 44-46 Fine. Old .....+. 28—29 Potato 22—23 
Super.New.. 43—50 | Peas, Hog Harrow Fine. 23 —24 





AVERAGE PRICES oF CORN. ON FOREIGN CORN, 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 





Wheat.... 42s. 7d Rye evece 250. Sd, | Is. Od. | Rye ....000 
Karley..... 27 4 Beans . 1 Beans . 
Oats....... 17 10 | Peas | Peas . 





1 
Weekly Averages for the Week ending Oct. 13. 
Wheat, 41s. 4d.—Barley , 23s. ¢.—Oats, 17s .—KRye, 24s. 5d.—Beans, 24s. 10 1.—Peas, 31s. $4, 





PROVISIONS. 






FLOUR. | 
Town-made ......... persack 40+. to 43s.,| Butter—Best Fresh, |2s. O¢. per doz. 
Seconds ....-scssccsercscevcese 37 —40 | Carlow, 3/. lis. to 3. 18s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 36 — 38 | Bacon, Irish ............percwt. 508.— 60s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ - 33 — 36 | Cheese,Cheshire . conseces « 46 = 6S 
Bran........... per quarter — 0 Derby Plain .... ~ 46 — 58 
Pollard, fine.... —- 0 Hams, York ... «see 70 — 84 
: to 7s. 6d. 





Bread, 6d. to 7d. the ib. loat. ‘rench, Pp 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ano LeaDENnmALt.* SMmmTHrieco.* 
s. d, 





Heap or Catrce at 






































s. a, s. da. s. d. Sui THFIELD. 
Reef .. 2 &to3 6to3 lt Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 30—3 8—4 0 | Beasts 933 ...c6 4,919 
Veal .. 24—210—3 4 Sheep. 5,040 ..... 29,240 
Pork .. 40—4 4—4 8) Cnives. 322 lel 
Lamb. 0o0—0 0—0 0. Pigs... 260. aus 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
| PUTATOES. 
Kent Pockets to 155s.| York Regents.. .... -to 85s. 
Choice ditto.... — 231 Scotch Reds ...... 0 
Sussex Pockets .. — 135 Devons o— @ 
Pine ditto .....+.++++ — 240 Kent and Essex Whites o-—- 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumMBERLAND. Suirarievo. Whrrrrcnaret 
Hay, Good ....++++++ eves 708, CO 758. ccccccccees GOS. tO 728. seceecesess Ws. to 67s, 
Inferior .. oosee 50 — 6S. . © Om 0 w o— 0 
New... ore Om OO o— @ _- 0 
Clover. ..+.++ . - 0 — 9. o-— 92 ao=— 80 
Wheat Straw......--. ++. BP — BB nncccsceces 2 — 30 2 — 2% 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ..........+..-.perewt. £1 19%. 6¢.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ...perlb. Os, 2h4.to Os. $4, 
Refined ....... 20 Congou, fine.........+ oes 1B —1 8 
Linseed Oi! ..... eececcescorecese 111 0 Souchong, fine ........+. 13s—2 9 
Linseed Oil-Cake . per 1000 910 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to 110s, 
Moulds, (6d.per doz. discount, 7s. Od. Good Ordinary’ cece cesees 35s. — 388. 
Coals, Hettom ...... sees ese Os. Gd. Sugar, Muscovado, a. he. 4d, 
TOO. crccccc-coccesccscsesse O% Oh West ladia moiasses..... 16s. Od. to 17s. 64 
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IHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

M. Jullien has the honour to announce, that his ANNUAL 
SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on Fripay, Novem- 
BER 2, andcontinue for One Month. Full particulars will be 
duly announced. 


MPROVED METROPOLITAN WATER 
SUPPLY. A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the 
Hanover Savane Rooms, on Monvay, the 22d inst. for the 
urpose of taking into consideration the best means of im- 
proving the whole WATER SUPPLY OF THE METRO- 
POLIS, and of placing the entire control thereof in the 
hands of the Inhabitants themselves. CHartes Lusuincton, 
Esq. M.P. for Westminster, will take the Chair at Six o'clock 
p.m. All supporters of physical, moral, and social progress, 
and the sanatory amelioration of all classes of the community, 
are earnestly requested to attend. 
October 15, 1849. 
N.B. Mr. Joun Lovpr Tassrrner, and a deputation from 
the Metropolitan Water Supply Association, will be in at- 
tendance to expound their plan for the attainment of the 








REAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS 
OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. 

Ata Meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers, 
Traders, and others, held at the Mansionhouse of the City of 
London, on the 17th day of October 1549, 

The Right Hon. Sir James Duxe, M.P. Lord Mayor, 
in the Chair. 

It was moved by H. J. Prescorr, Esq. Governor of the 
Bank of England, seconded by Joun Ditton, Esq. and 
earried unanimously, 

That this Meeting tenders its best thanks to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, President of the Society of Arts, for 
his proposal to establish an Exhibition of the Works of In- 
dustry of all Nations in 1851, and expresses its cordial readi- 
ness to cooperate with his Royal Highness in carrying the 
same into effect. 

It was moved by Joseru Heme, Esq. M.P. seconded by 
Mr. Alderman Satomons, and carried unanimously, 

That this Meeting is of opinion that the cost of the pro- 
posed Exhibition should be provided by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, and not by the general taxation of the country ; and 
that a Royal Commission is necessary to invest the under- 
taking with a national sanction, and to give the world the 
utmost confidence that the prizes will be awarded impartially. 

It was moved by Joun Mastrerman, Esq. M.P. seconded 
by Sir J. Henay Peccy, Bart. and carried unanimously, 

That a General Committee be formed of the Merchants, 
Bankers, and Traders of the Metropolis, to promote the pro- 
posal of his Royal Highness, to consist of the following gen- 
tlemen— 

THE LORD MAYOR. 
THE LORD MAYOR ET 







Ss. 
OR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Y-GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF 


N 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

THE DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 

JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. M.P. 

BARON ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 

BARON GOLDSMID. 

‘ERM 












MOFFA 
J BARING, ESC 
MATTHEW FORSTER, 

8. J. LOYD, Esq. 

W. COTTON, ESQ. 

SAMUEL GURNEY, ESQ. 

R. L. JO Ss, ESQ. 

WILLIAM TITE, ESQ. F.R.S. 

ANDREW CALDECOTT, ESQ. 

ROBERT WILLIAMS, ESQ. 

JOHN DILLON, ESQ. 

JOSHUA BATES, Q. 

GEORGE CARR GLYN, ESQ. MP. 
With power to add to! their number; and that the Rev. Ste- 
phen Reed Cattley and Mr. Under-Sheriff 1) W- Wire be the 
Honorary Secretaries of such ¢ ommittee, and that such Com 
mittee be instructed to coéperate and correspond with the 
various towns in the kingdom in promoting the great object 
of the meeting. 

Tt was moved by Wittiam Corron, Esq. seconded by Mr. 

Alderman Coretanp, M.P. 

That the above resolutions be duly advertised inthe London 

papers. JAMES DUKE, Mayor. 
It was moved by Witriam Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. seconded 
by C. Wentwortn Dike, Esq. and carried by acclama- 
tion, 

That the cordial and sincere thanks of the meeting be given 
to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor for his efficient services in 
promoting the object of the meeting, and for the ability and 
courtesy with which he has presided over it. 

—a } Honorary Secretaries. 

9, St. Swithin’s Lane, Lombard Street. 





d. M.P. 
ESQ, M.P. 
























OST-OFFICE.—THE DEAD LETTER- 

CARRIER.—The Rev. Mr. Pears, a clergyman in Bath, 
gives the following touching narrative: ‘In December I 
found another man very ill. I called on him once or twice. I 
spoke to him of the unsatisfactory nature of inquiry in 
sickness and religion professed then for the first time. He re- 
plied to me to this effect. ‘ Do you mean to say that I cannot 
read my Bible and learn these things now as well as any one 
else? Why, you kept me at work night and day, Sunday and 
all,—for you are one of the public. I had no time to go to 









YATCOMBE HOUSE.—To be LET 
for a Term of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, by 
Ten'er, by Order of the Principa) Officers of her Majesty's 
Ordnance, all that desirable Mansion known as GATCOMBE 
HOUSE, with Ground attached, situated at Hilsea, near 
Portsmouth (lately n the occupation of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Lucius Curtis, Bart.) ; containing on the Ground-floor, En- 
trance Hall, lofty Dining and Drawing Rooms, each twenty- 
four by eighteen feet, Library, Housekeeper’s Room, 
Kitchen, Butler’s Pantry, Scullery, and all other requisite 
Offices ; on the First-floor, six commodious and airy Bed- 
rooms and Dressing-room ; on the Second-floor, four good Bed- 
rooms, and Man-servant’s room; also good Wine and Beer 
Cellars in the Basement, a double Coachhouse, Five-stall 
Stable, and Harness-room, with lofts over the same, and 
Coachman’s Apartments detached. 

The Mansion, standing on a Lawn of upwards of an Acre, is 
situated within three miles of Portsmouth, one mile of the 
Cosham terminus of the London and South-western Railway, 
and eight miles of the Isle of Wight. The house is ap- 
proached from the turnpike-road by aCarriage-drive through 
the Park, with a Porter’s Lodge at the entrance, and bya 
footpath through a splendid avenue of Trees three hundred | 
yards in length. | 

There is an Orchard, and two good Kitchen-gardens, well 
stocked with Fruit-trees, and Meadow attached; the whole 
comprising about 12a. 2n. 25r. 

The whole of the premises are in a good state of repair, 
and fit for immediate occupation, and would form a desirable 
residence for a family of the first respectability. 

The Tenders to state the Annual Rent in words at length, 
and to be delivered at the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, London, 
on the 15th November next, addressed to the “ Secretary to 
the Board of Ordnance.” 

The Conditions for letting the premises may be seen, and 
the House and Grounds viewed, on application to Mr. Harre, 
the Superintendent of Ordnance Property, at Hilsca. 

by Order of the Board, G. Borer, for the Sec. 
Office of Ordnace, Lith October 1849. 











MARCH WOOD, NEAR SOUTHAMPTON. 
RDNANCE PROPERTY TO BE LET, 
at Marchwood, near Southampton, comprising 

THREE LARGE WELL-VENTILATED Mi ZINES, 
with Porches, an Examining House, and a Shifting House, 
each building enclosed within a high wall, admirably well 
adapted and eligibly situated for ¢ aries or for Merchan 
dise: the Stage or Landing-place being so constructed that 
vessels of considerable burden can at certain periods of tide 
load and unload Goods with great ility Canals (with 
suitable boats) connect the several Magazines, thereby greatly 
facilitating the removal of Goods. 

A COMMODIOUS DWELLING- HOUSE, consisting of 
ght Rooms, with Out-houses, and two Gardens, all in ex- 
cellent order. 

SMALLER DWELLING - HOUSE, containing 
Rooms and Kitchen, with Out-house and Garden. 
A SMALL DWELLING-HOUSE, formerly use! as a Can- 





















Five 





teen. 

A BARRACK, containing Two Quarters for Officers, of 
Three Rooms each, and Nine Rooms for Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Privates, with Out houses, &c. 

TEN COTTAGES of Three Rooms each, with a Small Gar- 
den to each Cottage. 

The whole comprises an Area of 20a. 2u. 37r. about Five 
Acres of which are Pasture Land. 

The Board will grant a Lease ; the stamp-duty and charge 
for copying and engrossing the same and counterpart to be 
defrayed by the Tenant, and which will contain all usual and 
customary covenants, and a restriction against the Tenant 
using the Magazines as salt provision stores, or for any other 
purpose that might render them unfit for the reception of 





= 





| gunpowder, in the event of their being hereafter required for 


| such purpose. 


| continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 


The usual clause in Ordnance Leases will be 
inserted, giving the Board the power of resuming possession 
at any period, on giving six months’ notice to the Tenant 
Tenders for renting the foregoing Property for a term of 
Seven Years, to be addressed to the “* Secretary of the Honour- 
able Board of Ordnance,” on or before the 20th November 
is49 
The Property can be viewed any day except Sunday, between 
the hours of Nine and Four, on application at the § »- 
keeper's Oftice on the spot, where a Plan of the Premises can 
be seen, With a description of the Buildings 
For further particulars apply also at the Ordnance Office, } 
Pall Mall, London, and the Gun Wharf, Portsmouth. 
RNAMENTAL CLOCK 
ceived from Paris, a large variety of Vourtoen day 
CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half hours, in ormolu, 
marble, and china. The designs are pastoral and historical, 
and include a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. 
The price is four, five, and seven Guineas each, and upwards. 
A. B. Savory and Sons, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. 
















—Recently re- 


PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

) PANY. Crpital 1,000,0007. 

This Institution is empov ered by a spycial act of Parlie- 
ment, (4th Vict. c. 9, nd is so constituted as to afford tha | 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation | 
than are usually offered to the public. | 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and 














on upwards of 8,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 

enabled the directors to offer unusual advantages to policy- 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 








| M : . 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 


church or chapel, and who is to pay me for my soul?’ I won't | 


(adds the Rev. Mr. Pears) say anything of the temper or ig- 


norance in which he asked the question, and 1 hope that | 


others will not hastily turn away from their own share in the 
matter to consider in what spirit he made the remark. I 
wish those who have employed him and others would answer 
it. For my part Leould not. It may be well for many of us 
seriously to think how many persons may have a right to cry 
out in our presence in the day of account,‘ WHO Is TO PAY 
ME FOR MY SOUL?’ A defence which will not serve them 
may yet be a ruinous testimony against us. Soon after the 

rson here spoken of was somewhat suddenly removed by 
death: he is gone into the presence of God with his plea, Who 
is to pay me for my soul? It will be well for those who em- 
ploy the Office on the Lord’s-day to be prepared with their an- 
swer.”’ 

Can Lord John Russell pay for this dead letter-carrier’s soul ? 

Can Mr. Kowland Hill > 

Can the Marquis of Clanricarde ? 

Can the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

Can the extra gains of the scheme which is to be forced upon 
a protesting and indignant people on the 28th instant, by those 
whom they have intrusted with authority for a far different 
purpose ? 

Alas! when that eheerless Sunday morning dawns, and the 
wheels of the Sabbath mail are heard coming and going 
through the unwilling streetsof London, upon the transparent 
pretext of saving Sabbath labour, let every kind and every 
manly heart in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and every 
Minister and Congregation on that unhappy Lord's-day, not 
forget, but note it well, to put upa prayer to God for the souls 
of this fresh batch of living men who have fallen upon the 
tender mercies of one who (without approach to argument) 
refused to its good Bishop the Christian Prayer of the whole 
Diocese of London. 

AN ENGLISHMAN WHO THUS WILLINGLY 
SPENDS HIS MONEY FOR HIS POORER 
COUNTRYMEN. 

19th October 1849. 


N.B. The above was offered for insertion in the “ Times ” 
Newspaper, but was refused, 





with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- | 
tution. Perer Morautson, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London 7 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 
4, College Green, Dublin. 








| 
| 
| 
Directors } 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. | 
Charles Graham, Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. (dent. | F. H. Thomson, Esq 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thornby, Esq. 
J.G. 
s 











Henriques, E 
SECOND SE YNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
This Company, established by act of Parliament in 1834, af- 
fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and 
in the great success which has attended it since its com- 
mencement ; 
ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 99,0002 
In 1541, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat 
ing class from the time they were effected to the 3lst Dee. 
1840, and from that date to 3lst Dec. 1847, 23/. per cent per 
Annum was added at the General Meeting on July 1848. 
The bonus thus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
3lst Dec. 1843, is as follows— 














Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 

Assured. Assured. to Policy payable 
in 1841. at death. 

£. s. & & . «af 
5,000 683 68 6470 16 8 
5,000 5c0 00 6,287 10 0 
5,000 300 00 6,087 10 0 
5,000 100 0 0 5,887 10 0 
5,000 wena 5,675 00 
5,000 4 years eee | 5,450 00 
5,000 2 25 00 5,225 0v 


< ere 2 
The premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Five Years 
where the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
afforded on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mail, London. 





i 


| aud 


| numerous Friends, and | adies 


—. 


Grs4n TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyan 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon Madeae 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin. 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen 
gers and receive goc and parcels for the above Ports b 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th 4 
every month, and m Suez on orabout the 10th of the month, 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by thi 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta then ; 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Sy a 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. a 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2th and 29 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the ne ae 
andria, on the 20th of the month. ex- 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lis 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and Sethe the oe —, 
For Flans of the Vessels, Rates of Passaze-money and t 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Compan = 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57 Hien 
Street, Southampton. ~~ 














—Hed Feathers were never so cheap as at 
, s { ap a rese: 
HEAL and SONS’ present prices are— present. 
a. a. 


8 
Poultry ..........+. 0 8 | Best Grey Goose.... 
Grey Goose.. - L 0; White ditto...., 22 
Foreign ditto. +» 1 6] Best Dantzic ditto . 3 9 

Purified by steam and warranted sweet and free from dust 

Herat and Sons’ List of Bedding, containing full partiey, rs 

of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on applic ation 

to their Factory, 196, Tottenham Court Road, London. 
rTpDw nI ‘ T 7 = 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenpy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 

Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 

the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazenny”* 

on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years. 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” - 

E. Lazeney and Son’ of ANCHOVIES continues 
re sare Which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 

&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established F 

Sauce Warehouse,6, Edwards Street, Portman Squa 





















k LEGANT TOILET REQUISITES, each of 
4 infallible attributes —ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
is highly and universally appreciated for creating and sug- 
taining luxuriant tresses. ROWLAND'S KALYDOR is a 
preparation of unparalicied efticacy in improving and beau- 
tifying the skin and complexion ; and ROW LAND’s ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, is invaluable for its beautifying and pre- 
servative effects on the Tecth and Gums. ‘The Patronage of 
ality throughout Europe, and the numerous Testimonials 
constantly received of their efficacy, afford the best and surest 
proof of their merits.—Leware of Spurious Imitations. Some 
are offered under th: implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government Departments, with similar attempts at dee p- 
tion. The only genuine of each bears the name of “ Row- 
lands " preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and by every 
respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom, 


’ DpDITv « . : 

NOVELTY for the approaching Season 
is in preparation, to which a distinguishing name has 
not yet been given, but which the Inventors, Messrs. Nicoit, 
can recommend as one of the most use.ul, warm, comfortable, 
and graceful articles of gentlemanly attire ever produced. 
Specimens can be seen at 114, 116, and 120, Regent Street, and 
Cornhill, as also the TREBLE GARMENT, or PALETOT, 
called the NICOLL, which retains all the characteristics of 
the famed Paletot (registered 6 and 7 Vic. c. 65) in its exte- 
rior, and has the additional advantages of being convertible 
from a warm to a light Overcoat, or vice versa, at the pleasure 
of the wearer, or, as the mild or cold nature of the weather 
may require (this garment must be seen and worn to be pro- 
perly appreciated) ; it will be found, perhaps, the best preser- 
vative of health in this variable climat THE NICOLL 
has been secured by Royal Letters Patent in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and the Colonies: it can, therefore, only be 
purchased in the country, or abroad, of Messrs. Ni 1s ‘the 
Patentees) recognized / nd in London only of them- 
selves, viz. at L14, 116, 1 nt Street, 


bes NICOLL PALETOL (Registered 6 and 
7 Vi 65) WAREROOMS L114, 116, 20, Regent Street, 
22, Cornhill.—Also for Nicoll’s Morning Coat, now in al- 
most universal request for the Country, Riding, Walking, Sea- 
side, &¢ Shooting Jackets adapted for the Many 
have assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but Messrs, 
Nicout are the sole Patentees of the design and material. 


N{ESSRS. NICOLL'S Wholesale and Count: 
i ing-house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Shipping and Woollen Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhill, 
and 120, Regent Street. 

R ETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 
JOUN WILLIAMS takes les 
































and 22, Cornhill 






season 


See Gazette of Friday, the 7th instant 
ve to thank his noble Patrons, 
nerally, for the kind and libe- 
ral support experienced by him for the last Thirty Years, and, 
in retiring, informs them that he has disposed of the benefi- 
cial interest in the Premises to 
MESSRS. HATTON, RITCHIE, and CUMMING. 
But being compelled by the nature of his arrangements with 
his successors, to ¢ ve up possession within a very limited and 
fixed period, incapzbie of extension, and according to such 
arrangements, he is bound to 
DISPOSE OF THE WHOLE OF TIS SUPERB AND 
COSTLY STOCK, 
amounting to up ds of £1 0.000, forth with. 

This Stock being the la t in am unt, as well as the most 
recherche in style and quality ever brought before the public 
for unreserved and immediate Sale, Mr. WILLIAMS trusts 
his many Friends and the Public will take advantage of this 
unprecedented opportunity. 

Families, Hotelkeepers, Shippers to the Colonies, Shop- 
keepers, and Milliners, wil! find this a most desirable opportu- 
nity of making purchases, and an extra discount of Two-and- 
a-half per cent will be aliowed on all parce!s amounting to oF 
exceeding 5 /. 

The Stock consists of gorgeous Silks, of Lyons, India, China, 
Spitalticlds, and Macclestic manufacture; Black and Co- 
loured Velvets for Dresses, from the looms of Genoa, Lyons, 
and Spita'fields; superb Shawls, of India, French, Norwich, 
and Paisley manufacture ; magnificent Mantles, of the choicest 
Parisian models, in every variety of material, including Vel- 
sat.n, Satintaure, Otteman, and Gros Royal; and the 

t assortment of Fur-lined and other Travelling Cloaks in 
Lovwlon. Families, Hotelkeepers, &c. will effect a saving of 
ent on ali kinds of Irish Linens, Sheetings, Damask 
inen, Diapers, Towellings, Longeloths, Cambric Hand- 
&c. all guarantecd by the best mikers. The richest 
Cashmere, Barege, Embroidered, French Merino, Ball, Din- 
ner, and all other Fancy and Useful Dresses, at almost nomi- 
nal prices; also French Merinos, Lustres, Indianas, Coburg 
Cloths, Balmoral Tweeds and Plaids, at 35 per cent under 
miurket prices. Foreign and British Lace, Ribands, Hosiery, 
and Gloves, of every description. The Furs comprise the rich- 
est Russian, Hudson’s Bay, and French Sables, Ermine, Chin- 
chilla, Silver Fox, Kolinski, &c. all of which, having been 
purchased at the May sales, are full seasoned, and warrant 
in first-rate condition. Ladies taking advantage of this Stock 
will save 7” per cent on Winter Prices. 

Observe the Address.—WILLIAMS and HATTON, 111, Ox- 
ford Street, corner of the Regent Circus, leading to Portland 
Place ; also, 272, Regent Circus, and 274, Regent Street. 

To prevent Mistakes, all Goods marked in plain figures. 
Business is resumed each morning at Ten o'clock, and closes 
at Sixo’C ck in the Evening. 
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INA, MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 








Passen. was 
ports by This day, Turrp and Crearer Eprrion, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


<— MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON, Barr. 











Suez by 

som By his SON. 

- Alex- 

po On November Ist will be published, 


and to | 


a LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


y | 














ound, By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
present. : ° » > 7 , 
Forming the Thirty-seventh Volume of the “ HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY.” 
1 10 
2 2 Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
3 0 
ticular | New Work by the Author of “‘ The Poetry of Science.’’ October 30th, 1649. 
lication ager PIETY COPIES of “ The Caxtons,” by Sir 
Ba Early in November will be published, E. B. Lyrron; One Hundred Copies of “ Macau- 
-ENBY | Tr 7 ry - ‘D ‘uk " 7 aemee ~ | lay’s England”; One Hundred Copies of “ Layard’s 
ate f 4A - 4 4 4 | Nineveh,” and an ample supply of every other recent 
coon P AN TH I vA “ I I I I . SI I R I [ Ol N AT U RE. | Work of merit or interest, are in Circulation at MUDIE'S 
bottle of BY ROBERT HUNT. | SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King Street, Blooms- 
ZENBY" | bury Square. Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA PER 
y years, In one vol. 8vo. ANNUM. Book Socicties and Public Institutions sup- 
A , rs peane . . ie t rms. 1 ectus be fu 
atinaes Reeve, BennAm, and Reeve, King William Street, Strand. | espa Rag psi ieeaseenadaase iemceta es 
Pre oo - -_ — — — ee 
- = | - w | Now ready, | vol. foolscap 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
ew Work by Captain Chamier, R.N. | (\OETHE’S HERMAN and DOROTHEA: 
Early in November wi oublished | QJ a Tale of the French Revolution. Translated into 
} y r will be published, 
~¢ of " — . English Hexameters from the German Hexameters of 
OIL 4 { ‘PUN Gt is na ve : TONT the Author; with an Introductory Essay on the Origin 
nd sae. A RE\ IEW ( yi I H I 4 I R EN ( I | R E\ OLUT ION of 1 848. | and Nature of the Poem. 
y Rent > 9 5 Y Monti ae ae | Goethe's peculiarities may shine out more conspicu- 
bean. From the 24th of February to the Election of the First President. | ously in some of his other works, but in none else are 
nd pre | ty CAPTAIN CHAMIER, B.N. | Gy ete eee ee 
nage OF vondon : . H. Smvra and Son, 136, Strand ; 
aonials In two volumes Svo, all Booksellers. 
surest > _— : a oe — P aan aeRO G OR aE wee 
Seme Rerve, BenwAm, and Reeve, King William Street, Strand. ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
pots New Edition, complete in one volume, post 8vo. cloth, 
‘ho New Work by the Author of “‘ Jane Eyre.’’ price 10s. 6d. ; 
r label, DVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


On the 31st inst. will be published, in three volumes, post octavo, AL By Rosear Doveras, Surgeon, Royal Navy. Se- 
cond Edition, With a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 


e 
b ad “ This volume will be welcome in every circulating 
1 r e y ur! er e e library, club, and mess-room.”— United Service Gazette. 
» | “ A most remarkable series of narratives, remarkable 
for the power—we will not hesitate to add, the genius— 


with which the whole of them are treated.”—John Bull, 
“We can imagine no more delightful reading than 


‘6c 99 
¢ 
Au he ) of ¢ i ( y ¢ this volume. Every sketch is a drama in itself, most 
t r a n r " powerfully told ; indeed, many of them hold you breath- 


less threughout.”— Weekly Chronicle. 























London: Sutra, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. London: WILLIAM Trae and Co. Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Completion of Johnston’s Physical Atlas, Quarto Edition. MR. NEWBY’'S NEW WORKS, 
On the 31st of October will be published. 9 A Immediately, in 3 vols, 
I eal : ti HE GOLDEN CALF ; OR PRODIGAL- 
n one volume, imperial quarto, handsomely bound, half-morocco, price 21. 12s. Gd. ITY AND SPECULATION IN THE NINE- 
a _ r TEENTH CENTURY 
i H K Pp H y S I C A L \ T a A S The Times September 7th says—* A book might be 
x. ys ' ™ written just now which would meet with a very rapid 
. Reduced from tho Edition in Imporial Folio, sale, and be of eminent advantage to the public. The 
in al . . — aes Sh AER ‘ se ™ - — subject should be ‘ Railway Frauds.’ The more special 
tag Soa FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES and private knowledge of the subject the author might 
Many » ATEY EE <eTON PPac Fra possess the better.” 
Messrs. By ALEX. K EITH JOHNSTON, FP.RGS. F.GS. *,* It will be requisite for orders for this work to be 
i Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty, Honorary Member of the given at latest by the 25th. to prevent disappointment. 
punts Geographical Society, Berlin. nm. 
Jn the This Edition contains Twenty-Five Mars, including a PAL.LONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL noun awe savorn 
‘ »>pPITTC Sperteies p ii tot a oes e £ + EN as6s aia Ol Ad 54 . 
2 MAP of the BRI TIS ISLANDS, engraved in the highest Style of Art, expre ssly for this Edition, by Messrs. | By the Author of“ Recollections of a French Marchioness, ° 
38. W. and A. kK. Jonnsron, and carefully coloured under their superintendence ; with Descriptive Letterpress, m1. 
adeed and a very Copious Index. In 3 vols. just ready, 
On the same day will be Published, Part VIII. (price 3s. 6d.) of this Work, and the Parts will continue THE UNCLE’S LEGACY; A Novel. 
aaa to be issued as heretofore, at the end of each month, until the whole is completed by the publication of the Ry denn Beas Sean, Sop 
“ee Twetrrn Parr on the 28th of February. For the convenience of such parties as have hitherto subscribed =. : 
penefl- tothe ATLAS as it appeared from month to month, and who may wish to have it in a complete form before THE pent’ we. One nee STATES 
the periodical publication shall have terminated, all the remaining Parts will be got ready, and may be had "Brion Mase.DD. 8 
5 wt h Ge bet of December. 0 : = 98 Author of “ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 
—- Wit.i1Am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. v. 
» such In 3 vols. (in November,) ’ 
xD | In 2 thick vols. medium 8vo. price 3/. beautifully printed and illustrated, THE Ry Ley « di ERG. 


oa | A CYCLOP ADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. tn 3 vols, (November, 


OUR GUARDLAN. 

















public ty » iin 3 > “ Pictorial Bible.” Se 

trusts , ty Joun Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. Editer of the “ Pictorial Bible,” &c. By Mrs. MacKenzie Dantets, Author of “ My Sister 

e this Assisted by numerous able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose Initials are affixed to Minnie,” “ Georgina Hammond,” &c. 

Shop their respective contributions. - i Mar aggre _ = 

nortu- On no Work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished codperation ; nor has NEW WORKS NOW READY. n 

-and- any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount of valuable 1, A SECOND EDITION of “THE WOODMAN, 

to or original matter, or forming so able a digest of information from every source, illustrating the Sacred Writings. | By G. P. R. James, Esq. In 3 vols. 

ine Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, representing Landscapes, 2. MATERNAL LOVE; a Novel. By Mrs. Lovpon. 

* Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and whatever can be more clearly PAYER © vom . 

phen displayed by pi aa 3. CRAYFORD; a Novel. 2 vols. 

yons, mayen by pictorial than by written description, or by which the written text may be in any degree elucidated, 4. BLACK WILLIAM’S GRAVE. 3 ols. 

wich, We have no publicati P ared with it.”—J “e “ae \. J ULIAM’S G ce . 

tena one publication at all to be compared with it."— North British Revie nol 5. MACCABE’S CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENG- 

: Vei- et ~ not too much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and LAND. Vols. land 2 

4 the I leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the Criticism, Interpretation, History, gr nent ” . 

iks in Geography, Archwxology, and Fhysical Science of the Bible.”—//orne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the 6, GEORGINA HAMMOND, 3 vols. Second Edition. 

ing of ures. T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 

iande Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each (10 of which will complete the Work,) SS ~ mpterd 
REMARKABLE CURE IN HOBART 


= A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, — | Ans weiter re or 








noms 

»burg , > > SPR WwW - ‘'s Pi d nent enjoy in Van Diemen's 

under ABRIDGED FROM THE LARGER WORK. at we th ey Hh - - a man who had been 

pee By Joun Kirto, D.D. F.S.A. for years under the {reatment, of the medical practitioners, 

¢ q « ac ; 

Chin- *,* This Abridgment is studi ly ace Jated to the wants of the great body of the religious public, consoli- dha a cmaatened and weak, that he could only 

been » in a form at once attractive and instructive, such of the materials of the original work as will be most inte- move about with the assistance of persons supporting 

anted Testing to the general reader. As a Manual for Parents, for Sunday School Teachers, for Missionaries, or for any one | In this condition he commenced using these medicines ; and 

stock engaged either statedly or occasionally in the important business of Biblical Education, and who may still be un- | which have so completely renovated his besa, Gast he » 

~ provided with the original work, this Abridgment is confidently recommended, the Publishers being persuaded that | Bow become CL | Taliotns's Pills ond Lamy 

tland vo hE, superiority over Popular Cyclopadias of its class as the original work confessedly does over Sold by all Draggists, and at Professor Houiowar's Bata- 
those at a higher erudition. blishment, 244, Strand, London. 

ures. Apa and CaagLes Biack, Edinburgh ; and Loneman and Co. London. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXX. 
is Published this day. 
CONTENTS: 
Methodism in Wales. 
Fontenelle on the Signs of Death. 
Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. 
Peace Agitators. 
Ornithological Rambles in Sussex. 
Tours in Ireland. 


SPOR ewe 


e. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the Ist of November = be = petltshed, price 2s. 6d. 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1850. 


Illustrated by Jonn Leecu, Ricuarp Doy Le, and 
HaBot K. BROWNE. 
Offiee, 85, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, gilt —. 
KETCHES OF CANTABS. 

By Joun Samira, (of Smith Hall,) Gent. 
London: GEorcE EARLE, 67, Castle Street East, 
Berners Street, Oxford Street. — 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, ‘price 63. 
HE ANTI-MATERIALIST, Denying the 
Reality of Matter and Vindicating the Universality 
of Spirit. By Joun Dup.ey, Clerk, Author of “* Naology,” 
&c. London: Geoxce BELL, 186, Fleet Street. 
Leicester: J. S. CRossLEy. 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, 
HE CAXTONS; a Family Picture. By 
the Author of “ Rienzi,” — In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Price 1/. I 1s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Bag Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


“CHEAP POCKET EDITION OF WORDSWORTH’S 
POEMS. 





On the Ist of November will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
sewed, or y 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
Vv olume I. 

y ORDSW ORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS. 

To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 
Just published, New Editions of 
1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 7 
volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 35s. cloth. 
2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
volume, medium 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 
3. SELECT PIECES FROM WORDSWORTH. Price 
6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
_Epwaap Moxon, Dover Street. 


In one 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
New Work by the Author of “ The lstory of the Bank 
of England.” 
Just pd mesreny in | volume —_ 4 8vo. 
icated to Samuel Gurney 
HRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Joun Francis. 

Comprising Sketches of Gideon, Goldsmid, Baring, 
Ricardo, Rothschild, Canals, Railways, Lotteries, Na- 
tional Debt, Greek Loan and Joseph Hume, Poya!s Loan 
and Gregor Macgregor, Frauds and Forgeries : 
gends, Stories, and Anecdotes. 

Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. price One Guinea, 

HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, ITS 
TIMES AND TRADITIONS 

WILLoveasy and Co. Warwick Lane, and Smithfield. 
QLATER'S SHILLING SERIES and HOME 
ie LIBRARY. 

THE AMBER WITCH. 
By MetnuHoup, Author of the “ Sorceress.” 
On Nov. 1, in “ Slater’s Shilling Series.” 

Also, Longfellow’s Belfry of Bruges and other Poems 
—Emerson’s Orations—Longfellow’s Kavanagh—Lamar- 
tine’s Raphael—Longfellow’s Evangeline — Longfellow’'s 
Hyperion — Beckford’s Vathek — Emerson’s Twelve 
Essays, 16mo. green cloth, gilt, ls. each. 

Also, uniform, a Complete Edition of BREMER’S 
NOVELS, in Shilling Volumes, Now ready: Nina, Vol. 
1— The President’s Daughters—The Twins—Phe Home, 
2 Vols.—Strife and Peace—The H—— Family, 2 vols. 

SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 
No. 4 of “ Slater’s Home Library,” on Nov. 1. 

Also, Nos. 1, 2, and 3: The Log Cabin, by Mrs. Lee— 
Lovers and Ilusbands, by T. S. Arthur—and Pauline, by 
Dumas, 12mo. fancy cover 6d. eaeh. 

GEORGE SiaTeR, 252, Strand. 

aa LEGIONS OF PUBLICATIONS daily 

issuing from the Press have opened the mental powers 
of a great part of Mankind; therefore, considering ihe 
continual growth of immortal minds opened to a recep- 
tion of the truth, and the hourly increase of numbers, we 
are directed and encouraged in labouring to supply and 
foster yet more, in every varied phase, the necessary 
moral and intellectual means of improvement. With 
this view is commenced 

SLATER’S UNIVERSAL SERIES; 
which will embrace a more extended range of English 
and Foreign Literature than “ Slater’s Shilling Series,” 
being at once of a popular, amusing, and instructive ten- 
dency. The size will be a little larger than the Shilling 
Series, neatly printed, and elegantly bound in crimson 
cloth, gilt. Price 1s. each. 

vumber I. 
LITTLE FADETTE; A PROSE TALE, 
By Georce SAND. ° 
With an Analytical Keview of the 

Life and Writings of the Author, by Joseru Mazztnt. 
‘Will appear with the Magazines on November Ist, 1849; 
and will be followed by other works of a superior cha- 
racter, one on the Ist of every month. 

London: GEorRGE SLateEr, 252, Strand. 

VHE LATE HERR STRAUSS'S ALICE 

POLKA, price 2s.; aud WANDERER'S LEBE- 

WOHL WALZER, price 3s. So great was the esteem 

in which these beautiful works were held by the late 

lamented author, that he in his last moments requested 

acopy of each to be placed in his coffin; it is needless 
to add, his desire was fulfilled. 

N.B. A Catalogue of all his works, performed by him 
Auring his recent visit to England at the Court and Nobil- 
‘ity’s balls, as likewise at his concerts, may now be had gra- 
tir, and postage-free, of his publishers, Messrs. RopERT 
Cocks and Co. New Burlington Street, Publishers in Or- 
Ainary to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. To be 
had of all Musicsellers. 





with Le- | 





NEW ‘WORKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 





I. 
Southey’s Life and Letters. 
The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. Vol. I. containing his 
early Autobiography, College Life, Scheme of Social Co- 
lonization for America, Visit to Lisbon, &e. Edited by 
his Son, the Rev. Cuantes Curupert SouTuey, M.A. 
Post 8vo. with Portrait and View of Keswick, Cumber- 
land. 10s. 6d. [At the end of October. 
*,* To be completed in Six Volumes, each containing 
a Family Portrait and a Landscape Illustration by W. 
Westall. Vol. 11. will be published at the end of Decem- 
ber, and the succeeding volumes every alternate month. 


1. 
Colonel Mure, M.P. 
CRITICAL HISTORY of the LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE, 
to the DEATH of SOLON. By Witttam Mune, M.P. 
of Caldwell. 3 vols. 8vo. 
mr. 
Miss Sinclair. 
SIR EDWARD GRAHAM; or Rail- 


way Speculators. By CATHERINE Sinciarr, Author of 
“ Modern Accomplishments.” 3 vols. post Svo. 
[On the 26th inst. 


Iv. 


W. C. Townsend, Esq. M.A. 


MODERN STATE TRIALS’ RE- 
VISED and ILLUSTRATED. By WittitamM CHarves 
TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A. Recorder of Macclesfield, 2 vols. 

Svo. 
Vv. 
The late John ape, Master of Dulwich 
College. 


ALLEN On the RISE and GROWTH 
of the ROYAL PREROGATIVE. New Edition, with 
the Author’s last Corrections ; and Additions. vo. 12s, 

Next week. 
VI. 
David Hannay, Esq. 

NED ALLEN; or the Past Age. By 

Davip HANNAY, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(On November 3. 
vil. 
Sufferings of the Rebels sentenced by 
Judge Jeffreys. 

A BOOK of REMEMBRANCES ; 
being a Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences of 
God to a Poor Unworthy Creature, from June 12, 1685, 
to Nov. 24, 1690. By Joun Coap. Square fep. §vo. 

*,* See MACAULAY'’S ENGLAND, Vol. L. page 647, 
(Nole.) 

vit. 
The Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A. 

SUNDAY EVENING; or Short Ser- 
mons for Family Reading. By Rey. J. 8. Howson, M.A. 

1x. 
Thomas Moore. 

THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BAL- 
LADS, and SACRED SONGS. First collected Edition. 
l6mo. with Vignette Title. 5s. Nearly ready. 

| 
L. BE. L.’s Poems. 

POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA 
ELIZABETH LANDON (L. E. L.) New Edition. 2 
vols. l6mo. with Vignette Titles. 

Xi. 
Hewett Wheatley, Esq. 
The ROD and LINE; or Practical 


Hints and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, 
Grayling, &c. $y Hewerr WHeatiery, Esq. Senior 
Angler. Feap. 8vo. with coloured Plates. 
xi. 
S. Hall’s Elementary Atias. 

A FIRST or ELEMENTARY ATLAS, 
for the use of Schools. Consisting of Ten coloured Maps, 
beautifully engraved from the most recent Authorities, 
by S. HALL. Oblong 4to. Is. 6d. (Nearly ready. 

XI. 
By a Lady. 

LESSONS on INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION, for the use of Female Schools. By a Lapy. 
12mo. 12s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 

xiv. 
The Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. 

FIRST BOOK of POETRY for ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Selected by Rev. F. C. Cock, 
M.A. one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Church Schools 
lsmo. 9d, [Next week. 

xv. 
Dr. Golding Bird, M.A. 

LECTURES on ELECTRICITY and 
GALVANISM in their PHYSIOLOGICAL and THE- 


RAPEUTICAL RELATIONS. By Dr. Gotprne Brap, 
M.A. M.D, &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. fd. [Vert weet, 





London: LoycMAN, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMAns. 
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MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WoRKs, 





a 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE CITIES AND WILDS OF 
ANDALUCIA, 


By the Hon. R. Dunpas Mornay, 
(0a Wednesday, 


1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HANDS NOT HEARTS; 


A STORY OF THE DAY. 


By Miss WILKINsoN. 


(On Tuesday. 
nt. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE IN THE 
HUDSON'S BAY TERRITORY. 
By Joun M‘Lean. 
(On Monday. 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS L 
KING OF FRANCE 
y Miss Panpor, 
Author of “Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of 
France,” “ The City of the Sultan,” &e. 
(Now ready. 
v. 
In post 8vo. 
THE CRADLE OF THE TWIN GIANTS: 
SCIENCE AND HISTORY. 
By the Rev. Henry Curisrmas, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A, 
Librarian of Sion College. 
[On Thursday. 
vi. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

REDBURN; HIS FIRST VOYAGE: 
SEEING THE SAILOR-BOY’S CONFESSIONS AND 
REMINISCENCES OF THE SON OF A GENTLE- 
MAN IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 

By HERMANN MELVILLE, 

Author of “Typee,” **Omoo,” and “ Mardi.” 


[Now ready. 
vil. 
A Third Edition of 
MR. WHITESIDE’S ITALY IN THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
In the Press. 
vill. 
In 3 vols. Svo. with Portraits, &c. neatly bound, 42s. 
MEMOIRS on THE HOUSE OF 


LEANS ; 
including Sketches and Anecdotes of the most 
Distinguished Characters of France 
during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
By Dr. W. Cooke TaYLor, 

Author of “Romantic Biography of the Age of Eliza- 
beth,” “* Manual of Ancient and Modern History,” &, 
[Now ready. 
1X. 
In crown Svo. neatly bound, price 6s. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF PRESCOTTS 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Coutaining the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Vol. IL. 
[On the 28th, 
x. 
In 8vo. with beautiful Engravings, uniform with 
Yarrell’s Fishes, 
FISH AND FISHING IN THE NEW 
WORLD. 
(THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVLNCES OF NORTIL AMERICA.) 
By Henry WILLIAM ITERBERT, 
Author of “Frank Forrester’s Field Sports in the Tnited 
States,” “ Frank Forrester and his Friends,” &e. 
{Now 
xI. 
In post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 
THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 
MONS. VIOLET. 
By Captain Maxpgyar. 
[On Saturday. 
XU, 

Tn 2 vo!s. post 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS AND EXPERIENCES 
DURING A PARLIAMENTARY CAREER 
FROM 1833 TO 1848. 

By Joun O’Conne Lt, Esq. M.P. 

: [Now ready. 





RicuArp Bent.ey, New Burlington Street, 
(Pablisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








London: Printed by Senne n Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Ronett 
Pacmer and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josrra Ciavros, at 9, Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
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